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Eugene A. Nida 


Christo-Paganism 


Christo-paganism, that amalgam of Christian and pagan beliefs and prac- 
tices which so characterizes the religious life of the Indian tribes of Gua- 
temala, and to a greater or lesser degree the life of many Indian groups 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, constitutes the most serious challenge 
to the Evangelical witness in indigenous areas of Latin America.! The 
following article on Christo-paganism was prepared specifically for the 
1960 Bible Translators’ Conference in Guatemala, but the basic principles 
which it sets forth are not only relevant for the rest of Latin America, 
but are obviously related to many similar forms of syncretism in other 
parts of the world. One highly important part of this presentation is the 
list of topics for investigation which concludes the article. The range of 
topics and their obvious interrelationships are fully applicable to any 


area in which there is an amalgam of religious beliefs and practices. 


Part of the difficulty which foreigners 
have had in understanding Christo-pagan- 
ism stems from the fact that we have not 
realized the basis for its complexity. Mis- 
sionaries and national Christian workers 
face a very complex set of problems, for 
they are confronted neither with pure 
“animism” (or “primitivism”) nor with 
classic Roman Catholic beliefs and prac- 
tices. Rather, there are subtle combina- 
tions of beliefs, often viewed by mis- 
sionaries merely as a series of incredible 
superstitions containing self-evident con- 
tradictions. In many areas the system 
seems more strongly entrenched than ever, 
more firmly rooted in the soil of village 
life. Christo-paganism has different mani- 
festations in different areas, for the in- 
digenous ingredients which have entered 
into it are different, depending upon the 
local practices of the diverse tribes. Even 
when the pre-Columbian practices were 
similar, the resulting mixtures with the 
Roman Catholic system were often quite 
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distinct. Furthermore, these mixtures have 
been on at least three different levels of 
religious syncretism. 


On one level there is the almost purely 
indigenous religious system preserved by 
the brujo ‘sorcerer’ and the curandero 
‘medicine man’ with only a superficial 
addition of Spanish holy words, incanta- 
tions, and Catholic images. At the other 
extreme there is the typical church- 
centered worship of the town-dwelling 
and Spanish-speaking Roman Catholic, 
whose beliefs and practices are quite 
orthodox, except for a scattering of In- 
dian magic and beliefs about native herbs 
and medicines and possibly about some 
evil spirits in a distant cave. But in be- 
tween these two extremes there are vary- 
ing degrees of Christo-paganism, a kind 


1See William L. Wonderly, “Pagan and 
Christian Concepts in a Mexican Indian Cul- 
ture,” PracTicAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, 
Nos. 5 & 6 (Sept.-Dec. 1958), pp. 197-202. 
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of two-headed system which has two 
distinct, but non-contradictory, orienta- 
tions. On the one hand, the person looks 
to the “God of heaven,” the “priest,” 
and the “Church,” and in this he is 
quite a good Roman Catholic. On the 
other hand, he also looks to Dios Mundo 
‘the God of .the world’ (owner of the 
mountains, valleys, rivers, and springs), 


the sorcerer, and the ermita ‘local shrine.” 


The two-headed system is not only the 
possession of people. who speak some 
Indian language. In some regions people 
no longer speak any indigenous tongue 
and yet they continue to have a religious 
life which is a complex amalgam of two 
theoretically disparate systems. Nor is 
there, to the Indian believer, any essential 
incompatibility between these different 
beliefs. Of course, there are contrasts be- 
tween related beliefs and quite diverse 
blends of belief, but fundamentally the 
Indian appears to have what. is for him 
a not inconsistent set of concepts about 
the world in which he lives and the spirit 
forces with which he must deal. In fact, 
out of two systems, which’ from our 
Biblically oriented background should be 
in direct conflict, he has created a quite 
consistent view of the world, himself, and 
the supernatural, for he has found basic 
similarities which we have perhaps not 
noticed and he has reacted quite sensibly 
to the obvious implications of the religious 
teachings to which he has been exposed. 


If we are going to understand this 
“restructured” system, we must take a 
close look at the underlying concepts 
about the spirit world, and how the indi- 
vidual must behave in view of such a 
world. Furthermore, it is only possible for 
us to understand this restructuring if we 
attempt to see it as an Indian sees it. 


Perhaps then we can better see our own | 
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basic problems of communication and dis- 
cover our most effective points of contacts 
as a means of constructing “bridges of 
understanding.” 


The Spirit World 


‘For the Guatemalan Indian the super- 


“natural world is pluralistic, filled with a 


variety of spitit powers, starting with 
Dios Mundo ‘God of the world,’ who is 
dueno ‘owner’ of the entire earth and all 
that is in it, and going on down to the 
aires ‘winds’ which seem to be the most 
impersonal, inimicable spirit forces caus: 
ing all sorts of ailments. There are also 
the nahual, a kind of forest sprite, and 
animals which are really spirits in dis 
guise. Moreover, there are all kinds of 
spirits, which are spoken of as duevos 
‘owners,’ for -these. are the. responsible 
spirit possessors of such geographical 
features as the mountains, valleys, streams, 
rivers, caves, springs, canyons, and water- 
falls. 

In fact, almost every significant object 
of nature has a spirit owner which must 
be properly propitiated if his “property” 
is to be exploited by man. That is to say, 
before the corn is planted the duejio of 
the hillside must be prayed to, or in 
anger he will ruin the crop, bring sickness 
to the farmer, or withhold the rain. There 
is, of course, the sun god, who created 
the world; and the moon, which is re- 
sponsible for the nurture of the crops. 
But these heavenly deities do not figure 
so much in the indigenous system as does 
Dios Mundo, who is a strictly autoch- 
thonous deity. The creator god of the sun 
is supposed to have gone off and left his 
creation and the moon is not such a 
force as the duefio of the soil, the god of 
earth. 


In contrast with this system, the Roman 
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Catholic set of beliefs should be quite 
the opposite, for Christianity is essentially 
monotheistic. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the type of Christianity which came 
to these ‘Indians of Guatemala was not 
monotheistic. Nor was it dualistic, in the 
sense of a conflict between God and 
Satan, each with their array of heavenly 
emissaries in the form of good and ‘bad 
angels. Rather, from the Indian stand- 
point Roman Catholicism presented an 
essentially polytheistic system, for Dios 
‘God’ was spoken of as ‘God of heaven’ 
and thus quite readily equated with the 
sun. Moreover; he was quite removed 
from his creation, for it would seem that 
he had turned over most of the day-to-day 
“religious work” to the saints, who could 
be readily equated with the duefios. More- 
over, the bad spirits were readily equated 
with the Christian demons, the Virgin 
became the moon, the symbol of benefits 
and fertility, and the offspring of God 
and the Virgin was Jesus Christ, the 
symbol of death and dying. This was 
quite parallel to certain indigenous pre- 
Columbian beliefs in which the god of 
the dead was depicted as the son of the 
sun and the moon. 


Faced with the two systems, indigenous 
and Roman Catholic (as presented in 
that day), the Indians had very little 
difficulty in restructuring the slight dis- 
crepancies into a single intelligible whole. 
They were already very much preoc- 
cupied with death, even as is so well 
documented by the contents of the Popol 
Wuj, which recounts the religious legends 
of the Quiches as written down a few 
| years after the conquest. Jesus Christ, as 
the symbol of death, becomes the god of 
the lower world and the judge of the 
dead, while the Virgin, his mother, 
continues to grant benefits to mankind 
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and to intercede with the god of the 
dead. Dios Mundo becomes a kind of 
glorified Satan, because he is so basically 
unpredictable and cruel. Moreover, even 
in Christian theology Satan is described 
as “the Prince of this World” and hence 
there is a place for Dios Mundo in the , 
Roman Catholic system. The saints, since 
they were so readily attached to persons, 
who were named after them, and to 
places, homes, shrines, and churches, be- 
came the local duefios, who must be ap- 
peased and propitiated in order to insure 
the harmonious continuance of the proc- 
esses of nature. 


Since God was too far off to be much 
concerned (even though in the sun he 
might be trying to spy on us), the fact 
that he left the management of the world 
to the saints meant that the focus of 
attention was the saint, who could be 
visually represented in an_ attractive 
image. It was this image which simply 
took the place of the pre-Columbian idol. 
In some instances the old idol was merely 
given a Christian name. This shift from 
stone objects to those of wood and plaster 
of Paris was quite bluntly explained by a 
Roman Catholic taxi driver in Mexico 
City. In recounting to some tourists some- 
thing of the religious history of Mexico, 
he said that what the Church did was 
simply to break the ugly stone idols and 
give the people pretty wooden ones. 


The Control of 
Supernatural Forces 


The objectives of the indigenous and 
Roman Catholic systems were somewhat 


different. The Indian religion sought to 


maintain harmony with an unpredictable 
and essentially malignant universe, and 
the Roman Catholic religion proposed a 
method whereby man might overcome 
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his fate through supplication to God 
and the saints. The fundamental tech- 
niques for gaining the desired ends, how- 
ever, were essentially similar, for both 
were based on a bargaining relationship. 
It was the old Latin formula of do ut des 
‘I give in order for you to give’ (or ‘T'll 
help you if you help me’). These bargain- 
ing ends were to be accomplished by vows, 
sacrifices, gifts, penance, etc., all of which 
techniques seemed to be very similar in 
the two systems. 


Basically, the techniques of control 
were designed to prevent difficulty, to 
correct trouble, and to cause harm. In 
each of these areas there were many 
common features. All of these techniques 
were lumped together under the Spanish 
heading of costumbres ‘customs.’ This 
word costumbres has a wide area of 
meaning in that it includes all traditional 
patterns of behavior, and also a more 
narrow range in that it specifically implies 
those particular types of behavior which 
have heavy religious significance. Since 
the people made no such distinction as 
we often make between the “secular” and 
the “sacred,” this specifically religious 
connotation of the word was by no means 
contradictory or out of place. 


Preventive Religious Practices 


Since the indigenous concern for main- 
taining a proper relationship with the 
supernatural powers was a dominant 
theme in the religious life of the people, 
it is no wonder that the preventive rites, 
which included rituals of planting and 
harvesting, sacrifices for rain and for the 
consecration of homes and buildings, and 
divination by means of such objects as 
crystals, beans, animal bones, and grains 
of corn, were all highly important events. 
The use of fire and the burning of copal 
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as an incense were deeply ingrained fea- 
tures of indigenous worship. 

In Roman Catholicism there was an- 
other set of religious practices, fiestas for 
the saints, candles to be burned in front 
of the images, incense in the churches, 
the ritual sacrifice of the mass, and the 
elaborate pageants of Christmas, Easter, 
and carnival. The people were very much 
accustomed to spectacular religious drama- 
tizations, for the ritualism of dance and 
acting has probably never been more 
highly elaborated than in the indigenous 
religious performances of Mexico and 
Guatemala. Moreover, adopting the reli- 
gious ritual of a conquering power was 
taken for granted, for this was already 
an established practice among the Indians 
themselves. 


It was therefore no great effort, and 
certainly involved no radical departures 
for the Indians to blend the old with the 
new, and soon they were sending their 
prayers to the sky by means of skyrockets 
and getting drunk to help Jesus Christ 
on the Cross, so that vicariously he would 
not experience pain any more than they 
did in their inebriate state. These Chris 
tian fiestas became essential rites for main- 
taining proper relationships with the 
universe. 


It is for this reason that even today 
when some Evangelicals refuse to partici- 
pate in such fiestas they are immediately 
denounced as bringing on dire calamity, 
for the people are certain that drought, 
pestilence, persistent rain, or epidemic 
can only have its cause in the pernicious 
behavior of those heretical individuals 
who are spoiling the delicate balance of 
nature. This means that there is no place 
for the social dissenter, for the life of 
all depends on the participation of the 
entire community, or the malignant forces 
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of nature will destroy and harm the so- 
ciety as a whole. 


Corrective Religious Practices 


If preventive indigenous practices were 
not enough to avert trouble, then other 
practices were guaranteed to restore to 
health and to bring back prosperity. On 
a personal level the medicine man would 
heal by means of herbs and prayers, often 
after having obtained a confession as to 
some great social sin. If necessary, he 
would bring back the spirit of a man 
which had gone out of him in a dream 
or had fled from him when he fell out 
of a tree or had been frightened away 
by the sight of some apparition. A 
specialist might also be called in to per- 
form sacrifices for rain or to stop a 
tropical storm. 


In Roman Catholicism there were also 
corrective religious practices, involving 
confession, incense in the church, candles 
burned before the saints, and in great 
calamity the saint itself would be paraded 
up and down through the town to ward 
off pestilence or as a protection against 
enemies. For the Indians there was very 
little difference between burning incense 
in the church and copal at some mountain 
shrine. Gifts of feathers and sticks to 
symbolize one’s prayers to the dueno of 
a cave were really not very different 
from candles burned in front of a saint 
in order to remind the saint of a request. 
Furthermore, the leader of the local shrine 
was almost exactly the counterpart of 
the priest in the church in town, the only 
difference being that the Roman Catholic 
priest was a professional (he remained a 
priest all of his life) while the leader of 
the shrine served his various religious 
functions in a set system of graduated 
activities, finally to retire with honor. 


CHRISTO-PAGANISM 


Malevolent Religious Practices 


For most indigenous peoples superna- 
tural powers are fundamentally amoral. 
That is to say, they can be used for both 
good and bad. Hence, the sorcerer can 
use the power of the mountain spirit to 
curse a man, particularly if he can get a 
lock of his hair, a paring of a finger nail, 
or some left-over food. Through sacrifices 
to evil spirits he can initiate such harmful 
influences that only another more power- 
ful sorcerer can prevent them from oc- 
curring. 


Officially Roman Catholicism did not 
introduce sorcery, but most 16th-century 
Spanish settlers, including the priests, be- 
lieved in black magic, and many people 
practiced it. Moreover, they employed 
means very similar to those the Indians 
used, even to trying to get some scrap 
of hair, clothing, or dirt which belonged 
to the intended victim. Then by means 
of effigies, burning, and imprecatory 
formulae, they endeavored to curse their 
enemies. This they were convinced they 
could do especially if they could recite 
the Lord’s Prayer backwards. It is not 
strange, therefore, that sorcerers began 
to use the powerful religious names of 
“God,” “Jesus Christ,” the “Virgin,” and 
the “Saints.” By mixing them with the 
names of the traditional deities of the 
earth, they fashioned even more powerful 
curses. Moreover, since the Spaniards 
themselves had great faith in the curses 
of these sorcerers, and often employed 
them to cast spells on other Whites, the 
result was the blending of the two systems 
into one. 


Ethical Behavior 


A religion cannot be analyzed purely 
in terms of its ritual forms or its underly- 
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ing beliefs. It must also be studied from 
the standpoint of the so-called norms of 
ethical behavior, especially as these are 
related to the religious system. That is to 
say, One must ascertain whether and to 
what extent the gods, spirits, or super- 
natural powers enforce, prescribe, con- 
demn, or punish certain types of conduct. 
The problem, however, is two-fold in 
that there are both negative and positive 
aspects. First, one must analyze those 
actions which are prohibited, and second, 
one must study those types of behavior 
which are encouraged and _ specifically 
promoted by the religious system as posi- 
tive benefits. Under the negative phase 
of behavior comes the problem of sins 
which are condemned and punished by 
the religion, and under the positive side 
are to be grouped those kinds of actions, 
e.g. hospitality, alms-giving, obedience to 
elders, etc., which are regarded as being 
very valuable to the individual and the 
society. 


Sins: Big and Little 


Although in Biblical Christianity the 
real issue is not sins but sin, in all other 
religions, and in many non-Biblical forms 
of what passes for Christianity, the focus 
of attention is sins, big and little. In fact, 
the Jesuit tendency to range sins as to 
their seriousness, whether mortal or venial, 
is almost a universal habit, and it is in 
this tendency to classify negative (or 
prohibited) behavior that one discovers 
the most important clues as to the real 
ethical and religious character of any 
religious system. 

In the indigenous systems in Guatemala 
it is difficult to say just what sin is the 
greatest, but surely one of the most 
important classes of sins consists in 
mistreating the processes of nature. This 
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includes pulling up corn plants, plowing 
under beans (a real problem for the 
agricultural expert trying to teach the 
value of plowing under legumes), digging 
a well, cleaning out a spring, and leaving 
corn on the ground. In fact, the very 
act of planting a cornfield, in that it 


means cutting down the timber and | 


digging into the soil, must be carefully 
conducted and fortified with prayers, in 
which the Indian explains to the duefo 
of. the mountain that he does not want 
to dig deep into his back, but “just to 
scratch your shoulder blade a little.” This 
basic concept of preserving the balance 
of nature is very deepseated and often 
explains the reluctance which many In- 
dians have in introducing radical changes. 


Akin to this basic concept of preserving 
harmony with the supernatural powers, 
is the related insistence upon keeping the 
religious festivals, at the time of weddings, 
births, funerals, and especially on All 
Saints Day, at which time the autoch- 
thonous preoccupation with death reaches 
its yearly zenith. 


Of course, adultery, murder, and steal- 
ing (except from a rich ladino, person 
of Spanish culture) are condemned, for 
they are contrary to the peace and well- 
being of the small face-to-face society, 
but almost equally despicable from the 
Indian point of view is inhospitality and 
gossip which causes divisions and rifts 
in the social structure. In fact, a gossiping 
wife who brings accusations against her 
husband for adultery is often thought to 
be more at fault than the guilty husband, 
for the adultery could have gone on 
undetected and without socially harmful 
consequences if only the jealous wife had 
not showed the ill-will evident in her 
gossiping about the affair. 


Another type of behavior which is 
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similarly condemned for its divisive effect 
upon the society consists in ostentatious 
living. Any Indian who tries to show off 
his wealth by dressing up like a ladino 
or who attempts to “shame” his neighbors 
by fixing up his home is immediately 
condemned for pride. In fact, it is of 
great significance how many of the in- 
digenous legends center about this theme 
of social pride, as being in some senses 
the worst of all evils. 


Within the indigenous system there are 
also little sins, pecadillos rather than pe- 
cados, but these are fornication, lying 
(though it is generally regarded as better 
to lie than to molest or embarrass people 
by telling them the truth), not providing 
for one’s family, and not paying back 
money. On this last issue it is of interest 
to note that frequently Indians are very 
scrupulous to pay back money loaned for 
medicines, for the medicine is not regarded 
as being fully efficacious if some deception 
is involved. At the same time an Indian 
who may be very lax in paying back 
money may be very careful to take back 
tools which he has borrowed. This, of 
course, reflects the difference between the 
pre-Columbian standards of social re- 
sponsibility with tools and the post-Co- 
lumbian introduction of money, which 
would usually be obtained from a ladino 
or foreigner. Hence, to rob the rich (and 
by implication an enemy) would only be 
a kind of primitive justice. 

Certain types of behavior which are 
regarded by missionaries as sins are simply 
not on either of these lists of big and 
little sins. They include drinking of in- 
toxicating beverages (except in so far as 
drunkenness might prevent a person from 
taking proper care of his family), polyg- 
amy, and improvidence. It should be 
noted that though a man is not expected 
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to disrupt the course of nature, he is, 
however, not necessarily expected to 
make the fullest use of the resources 
which nature has given him. In other 
words, the gods will bring woe to him 
if he violates the laws of nature, but 
they will never punish him for failing to 
use the gifts which they have provided. 


In the Roman Catholic system there 
are also big and little sins, and the biggest 
one by all counts is heresy, which mani- 
fests itself positively in disrespect for the 
images, failure to take part in the fiestas, 
and neglect of the dead at All Saints 
Day. These ritual observances are in many 
ways very parallel in form and purpose 
to those of the indigenous religious system, 
in that both are designed to prevent the 
judgment of the supernatural upon the 
people. It is quite understandable how 
the two sets of behavior and the attendant 
attitudes toward their violation seem 
almost identical to the people in question. 

At the same time, of course, adultery, 
stealing (especially if one steals a great 
deal and from the poor), and murder are 
also big sins, but lying, fornication, and 
fighting are usually very small sins. In 
fact, fighting is often regarded as no sin 
at all, especially if it is designed to remove 
a stain of dishonor caused by some real 
or imagined insult. From Spain the ex- 
aggerated knightly honor of the Middle 
Ages, which was accentuated by the ex- 
treme Arabic insistence on honor revenge, 
was brought to the Americas and among 
the ladino population has continued as a 
justification for many kinds of violence. 

There are two types of behavior which 
Protestantism generally regards as sins but 
which in Roman Catholic Latin America 
are frequently not placed in this category 
at all, namely, the having of mistresses 
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and drinking. The Roman Church will 
of course excommunicate a man for 
divorce, but there is no such record of 
stringent denunciation of the practice of 
having mistresses. Even the prostitutes are 
not thought of so much as sinners, as 
of being most unfortunate, and thus under 
the protection of their patron saint Santa 
Maria Magdalena, whose image graces 
many brothels. 


Good Deeds 


Alongside the types of sins, both great 
and small, in the indigenous and Roman 
Catholic systems, there are, of course, 
various kinds of behavior which are 
particularly recommended and religiously 
rewarded, in the sense that the spirits 
are pleased and one’s chances with the 
gods are therefore improved. In the indig- 
enous system, several types of deeds are 
of high esteem. These include hospitality, 
including taking time to entertain stran- 
gers and friends, the owning of one’s 
own land and the raising of one’s own 
corn (this is almost a religious duty in 
some areas), respect for elders and those 
in authority, and the assuming of one’s 
rightful responsibilities in the socio-reli- 
gious system of office-holding, including 
paying for elaborate fiestas when it be- 
comes one’s turn. 


In the Roman Catholic system certain 
similar types of behavior are also highly 
regarded. Among them are the giving of 
alms, caring for homeless people, implicit 
obedience to religious and to a lesser ex- 
tent to civil authorities (religious author- 
ities always have the preeminence in the 
Roman Catholic system), assuming finan- 
cial responsibility for religious fiestas, and 
spending in proportion to one’s income. 
In other words, a person who does not 
spend his money, even for pure ostenta- 
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tion, is guilty of miserliness, which is 
regarded as a very grave sin. 


A study of these two systems of be- 
havior, negative and positive, reveals some 
very significant parallelisms. In the first 
place, much of the focus of attention 
is upon ritual observance. In certain 
branches of Protestantism ritualism is 
reduced to a minimum and the focus is 
upon social behavior. The issue is then 
put in terms of “not how well he can 
pray but how much good he can do.” 
But in the indigenous and Roman Catho- 
lic systems the greatest sins are failure 
to carry out the ritual. 

Similarly, in the two systems fornica- 
tion is regarded as a relatively minor sin, 
along with lying, while the having of 
mistresses or pre-marital sexual license is 
almost entirely outside the classification 
of sin. When pressed, most Indians and 
ladinos will admit that such sexual be- 
havior is not good, but it is certainly not 
so bad as to carry with it any deep 
emotional feelings of guilt or so heinous 
as to result in any strong social stigma. 
Drinking of alcoholic beverages is no sin 
at all, and in fact drunkenness figures 
as an important element in the ecstatic 
character of many religious fiestas. By 
getting drunk one does honor to the 
saint. It should also be noted that in both 
of these systems there are very important 
responsibilities to be carried out by the 
rich and the well-to-do, while for the 
most part the poor stand on the side lines. 

What is highly significant for Protes- 
tant missionaries about these agreements 
between the two systems is that almost 
precisely at those points where the in- 
digenous and Roman Catholic systems 
are strictly parallel and reenforcing, the 
usual Protestant or Evangelical presenta- 
tion of the gospel is most at variance. 
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Certainly, from the standpoint of the 
average Indian or ladino in a small town 
who has heard something of Protestant- 
ism, certain impressions stand out. He 
should not get drunk, fiestas are bad, the 
images are worthless dumb idols, and 
fornication, polygamy, and any and all 
kinds of sexual immorality are very, very 
bad. Of course, the minister or evangelist 
may not have been so openly negative 
in the presentation of the gospel, but 
probably all that has gotten through to 
the casual listener is this conflict over 
certain kinds of behavior, some of which 
he would scarcely regard as sin at all 
(having a mistress or a second wife), 
and others of which he insists are highly 
desirable (sponsoring a drunken fiesta). 

If the Indian only learned more about 
the Protestant “ethic,” he would discover 
that there is one point very much in 
common, namely, the emphasis upon the 
value of working with one’s own hands. 
However, he would not be likely to 
understand the Protestant glorification of 
work as such, as being the true purpose 
of existence, for Indians work so that 
they can enjoy “non-work” (or leisure), 
while so many American Protestants only 
think of their relaxation as making it 
possible for them to work more and 
harder. 

When the Indian does become inter- 
ested in the gospel and even joins the 
church, neither he nor his ladino Evan- 
gelical neighbor are very likely to feel a 
compulsion to contribute to the church, 
for in their experience only the rich were 
supposed to pay for the fiestas. And since 
the Protestant church has no fiestas and 
makes no charges for the services of the 
pastor (in the form of fees for baptisms, 
weddings, burials), there is neither a 
pattern nor an incentive for giving. 


CHRISTO-PAGANISM 


Religious Functionaries 


Having compared certain aspects of 
the beliefs and behavior of the two closely 
related religious systems, we must also 
examine briefly certain features of the 
parallel types of . religious functionaries 
which exist almost side by side. In the 
strictly indigenous system there are the 
Indian religious specialists who are gen- 
erally called in for important fiestas to 
offer the prayers and recite the incanta- 
tions. These men may be called from 
quite a distance and their utterances 
may be entirely in the Indian language 
or mixed with Spanish. Beneath these 
specialists there are the leaders of the 
shrines, laymen who are elected from 
among the people of a village or section 
of a town to officiate at and to take 
care of the local shrine, which houses the 
patron saint of the immediate region. 
They must change the saint’s clothes, 
wash them, provide: flowers, keep the 
shrine clean, organize the appropriate 
fiestas, and carry the saint about on 
special occasions. Some of these local reli- 
gious functionaries can recite the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ave 
Maria, but their job is to carry out ritual 
in honor of the local saint, which in 
pre-Columbian times was a stone idol but 
at present is a very attractive wooden or 
plaster of Paris creation. 


Beneath the leaders of the shrine are 
the medicine men, those individual special- 
ists in healing, who usually use.a combina- 
tion of herbs and religious incantations 
to heal the sick, ward off evil, bless corn 
fields, and ,drive away blight. The -sor- 
cerers are a fourth class, consisting of 
people who generally deny that they are 
sorcerers if directly questioned, but who 
are thought to be able to manipulate 
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powerful supernatural forces, whether 
for good or for evil, but usually with 
the purpose of doing evil. 


In the Roman Catholic system there is 
a similar array of bishops, priests, lay 
brothers, nuns, and catechists, each with 
their respective area of control and ac- 
tivity. These two systems interlock at the 
points of the ritual (for both the Roman 
Catholic priests and the indigenous 
leaders use many of the same prayers), 
and the blessing of the ermitas (for gen- 
erally a local group is very much con- 
cerned that the local saint be blessed by 
the priest). In fact, if the people can 
afford the priest’s services, he may be 
asked to come and inaugurate various 
local fiestas. But otherwise the two 
patterns of religious expression continue 
along parallel lines. 


Two Systems or One? 


Up to the present timc we have gen- 
erally spoken of Christo-paganism as be- 
ing two different systems, or a blend of 
the two. In a sense, it is probably better tc 
think of this combined system as a two- 
headed object (reflecting the different 
basic sources) but with a single body, for 
fundamentally the two parts fit together 
into one whole, at least as seen through 
Indian eyes. 


Of course, it must be recognized that 
the Roman Catholic system to which the 
Indians of Guatemala have been exposed 
is not the form accepted among all 
Roman Catholics. In fact, some of the 
Maryknoll Fathers working in Guatemala 
have been zealously trying to correct local 
abuses of Roman Catholic tradition and 
some of them have even been driven away 
by Indians who violently objected to any 
interference with their time-honored 
adoration of the saints. It is even reported 
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that the Indians in one town in Guate- 
mala accused an American priest of being 
a Protestant in disguise because he dared 
to quote the Bible against some of the 
traditional idolatrous practices. 


For the most part, however, the Indians 
of Guatemala were confronted with no 
such “purified” form of Roman Cathol- 
icism. Rather, they could readily accept 
its 16th-century forms, for they seemed 
entirely consistent with the indigenous 
beliefs and practices. They readily added 
the attractive fiestas in honor of the saints 
and were ready to act out the conflict of 
the Christians and the Moors (an his- 
torical drama in Spain, but in the New 
World only a morality play between the 
good and the bad, the victorious and the 
vanquished). There was no trouble in- 
volved in adding to the already loaded 
pantheon a few more deities (the saints), 
or in giving new names to the old ones. 
The Virgin as the moon was no great 
problem, for already in Medieval Europe 
(as carvings on some cathedrals show) 
the same identification had been made. 
If the saints seemed a little too likely to 
see evil around them, there was always 
the expedient of blindfolding the saint 
before committing the crime; and during 
the time that Jesus was supposed to be 
in the tomb, people enjoyed one day of 
complete license to sin, for “God was 


dead.” 


There was evidently little objection to 
the added religious functionaries of the 
church, for this was essentially a com- 
plementary institution which provided 
spiritual benefits for those who could 
afford them or understand them, but 
which were not necessary, for the in- 
digenous pattern remained intact. 

While the focus of the indigenous re- 
ligion was Dios Mundo and the center 
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of the Roman Catholic worship was the 
Church, the two met completely in the 
veneration of images. Here was common 
ground, for the symbol of this faith was 
the image and the ecstasy was found 
in intoxication. 


The Strength of 
Christo-Paganism 


Anyone who has been a missionary or 
Christian worker in any of the Indian 
tribes of Guatemala or Mexico knows 
very well indeed that the dual. system of 
Christo-paganism is no flimsy patchwork 
of transient beliefs, but a stronghold of 
tribal resistance and a symbol of ethnic 
unity. The bases of its strength are 
numerous, but perhaps the following are 
the most significant. 


The integration of the religious system 


with the daily life of the people. For the 


Indian his religion is no mere fiesta ex- 
perience, but one which accompanies him 
constantly, from the time he arises to 
greet Tata Dios ‘Father God,’ who is the 
sun, crosses himself before the image of 
the saint, carries flowers to the shrine, 
invokes the spirits of the field before 
beginning to work, consults a medicine 
man for medicine for a sick child, and 
meets at night by the sbrine to plan for 
the fiesta of the patron saint. Moreover, 
the entire system of god-fathers and god- 
mothers, which tends to bind the social 
structure together, is dependent upon 
common religious sentiment and ritual. 

The full use of lay leadership. One of 
the acknowledged weaknesses of official 
Roman Catholicism in Latin America is 
the tendency for too great a dependence 
upon the ordained clergy, but in the dual 
Christo-paganism there is no such danger, 
for the indigenous part of the system is 
almost entirely in the hands of elected 
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lay leaders, who would carry on the 
worship of the saints for generations, 
even if all the priests were driven from 
the land. 

The religion as a symbol of ethnic 
unity. The Indians of Mexico and Gua- 
temala have been hard pressed by the 
dominant Spanish-speaking peoples, so 
that in order to maintain their own way 
of life at all they have had to become 
increasingly resistant to outside influences. 
This has made them a highly sensitive 
kind of “peasant society,” jealous of their 
own distinctiveness and insistent upon 
preserving their religious heritage as a 
means of enforcing their own solidarity. / 
This characteristic makes such people 
suspicious of foreigners and extremely 
hesitant to adopt new ideas or ways of 
life. As part of this identification of 
religious uniformity with tribal unity, 
they have naturally treated heresy or 
nonconformity with fanatical opposition. 
Such fanaticism is not merely a Roman 
Catholic intellectual response to the posi- 
tion that “Error has no rights” but an 
emotional reaction to a threat to the very 
existence of the group itself. A heretic 
becomes a traitor and the mere dissident 
is the source of all kinds of positive evil. 

The emphasis upon social maladjust- 
ment rather than personal sins. The fact 
that the indigenous religion is so strongly 
against non-social conduct, like gossiping, 
causing people to lose face, disrespect for 
elders, disobedience to authority, and dis- 
loyalty to the patron saint, is a strong 
reenforcement of the social bonds which 
keep the system going. Such personal sins 
as drunkenness, lying, and immorality are 
not regarded as particularly bad unless 
there are unfavorable social results. Indi- 
viduals are thus allowed a good deal of 
personal indulgence, provided, of course, 
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that the whole community is not made to 
suffer. This means that the system is 
morally weak where it hurts the social 
structure the least, and hence the result 
is a strong socio-religious system. 


The Weaknesses of 
Christo-Paganism 


Christo-paganism is a strong socio- 
religious system, but in many respects it 
is a weak religious faith, for though it 
tends to bind men closely together, it 
fails in a number of very significant 
aspects. 

Men are left in a unfriendly universe 
of overwhelming spirit powers. Even if 
the spirits are not malevolent (and many 
of them are), they are certainly incredibly 
capricious in their judgments and God is 
too far removed to be much concerned. 
In fact, it is this very religious insecurity 
which tends to make men cling closer 
together in various social bonds. There is 
absolutely no concept of Paul’s statement 
that “in all things God is working to- 
gether for good with them who love him” 
(Romans 8:28). Even the best native 
medicines and the most powerful incanta- 
tions are only weak tools with which to 
cope with the onslaught of essentially 
merciless spirits. By judicious religious 
behavior one may expect to improve his 
fate, but never to meet with any real 
ultimate success. 


The demands of the religion are out 
of proportion to the benefits derived. For 
the enormous investment in fiestas the 
people receive actually very little in re- 
turn, except a sense of prestige for hav- 
ing been the benefactors. The actual 
positive benefits derived from such outlays 
of money and goods are generally quite 
incommensurate. Even those who engage 
fully in the system are not infrequently 
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found to complain severely of the dis- 
proportionate costs, and many who be- 
come Evangelicals later admit quite 
frankly that they were very much in- 
flenced by noting the education, medi- 
cines, sufficient food, and adequate shelter 
which other believers had begun to possess 
after giving up the old way of life. 

The central theme is death, rather than 
life. Religion which has as its central 
theme the event and significance of death 
can have a tremendous power over peo- 
ple, but it cannot release their fullest 
creative energies, for healthy people can- 
not psychologically identify themselves 
continuously with symbols of death. They 
must relate themselves to life if they are 
to live usefully and creatively. 


The ethics of Christo-paganism do not 
meet the elemental standards of equity. 
Even though a man may have recourse 
to black magic to harm a_ prosperous 
neighbor, he knows full well within his 
heart that this is not right. Putting a 
blindfold on the saint is no real way to 
solve the problem of guilt, and stealing 
is stealing even though one’s victim may 
have plenty. When confronted with the 
moral demands of Jesus Christ, the 
Indian may have plenty of excuses for 
his conduct but he recognizes that there 
is no real justification for his unrighteous 


behavior. 


The Approach 
of Evangelicals 


Despite the evident weaknesses in such 
Christo-paganism no one expects such a 
system to collapse of its own dead weight, 
despite encroaching secularism and in- 
creasing anti-clericalism among the better 
educated. Certainly, the mere proclama- 
tion of certain Protestant taboos against 
smoking, dancing, drinking, and gambling 
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is not going to seriously affect such a 
system. 


There are two points of interesting 
contact (or parallelism) between the in- 
digenous religious pattern and certain 
typical Protestantism. They are the high 
premium placed on the value of work, 
in and of itself, and the virtue of the 
simple way of life (the lack of ostenta- 
tion); but missionaries are generally poor 
persons to preach or to demonstrate either 
of these points of view, for they seldom 
seem to the Indian people to be working 
(working, for them, is digging in a corn- 
field), and even the simplest material 
possessions compatible with health place 
the missionary in an entirely different 
socio-economic class. Accordingly, the 
basic “answers” seem to be primarily the 
“theological” ones and in the ultimate 
analysis these are the only answers which 
really count. However, any presentation 
of the truths of the Scriptures must be 
given with full awareness as to their 
relevance to the people and in complete 
recognition of their radical difference 
from the indigenous point of view. 

The following themes, phrased as direct 
declarations of the pagan-versus-Chris- 
tian way of life, would seem to be the 
most relevant. 

1. The spirits of the mountains and the 
valleys may be powerful, but they are 
nothing in comparison with the Spirit of 
God, whom all of us may have as our 
own protector and helper, if only we 
are willing to receive God’s way of life. 

2. It is true that Christ died and in 
this way he showed us how to die, but 
what is more important is that he is now 
alive and he has shown us how to live. 

3. It is not strange for people to think 
that God would go off and forget them, 
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for their many sins would justify God's 
doing just that; but on the contrary he 
did not leave people alone. Because of 
his great love for people that he created, 
he actually sent his Son into the world 
to show them beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that he really loves them. 


4. If people have trouble because of 
quarrels, fights, drunkenness, and jealousy, 
this is hardly strange, for how can people 
be any better than the spirits whom they 
fear and worship. But God has shown 
us a better way, for as his children 
through Jesus Christ, we ought to love 
one another. 


5. Of course, all men want to be better 
than they are, but they find they do not 
have the personal strength to do the 
things they want to do. God knows this 
and he has told us we can receive the 
power to be what we know God wants 
us to be. 

6. When we become believers in the 
living God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
we are not deserted and left alone, even 
if our former friends may despise us, for 
we become a part of a new family of 
God and we belong to all the other be- 
lievers and they to us. (Note that the 
new believer must not think that he be- 
longs to the mission or to the missionary, 
but to the congregation.) 

It is, of course, impossible at this point 
to elaborate in detail the almost infinite 
variety of ways in which these dominant 
themes must be told and retold, but in 
each instance the message begins where 
the people are, recognizing the facts of 
their present circumstances, and unfolds 
a new and vital way of life. In the 
various areas where there has been a 
significant spiritual awakening among the 
Indian peoples, these have been the themes 
which have been emphasized, but in each 














instance the power of the message has 
been the constant, repeated, and full 
presentation of the life and ministry of 
Jesus Christ, for he is the real distinction 
between Christianity and paganism. 


Areas for Investigation 


The particular ways in which indige- 
nous systems combine differ markedly in 
various parts of the world, but there are 
certain basic features which are essentially 
similar. These are briefly outlined in the 
following series of leading topics and 
questions, aimed at helping one to investi- 
gate and understand the extent to which 
different religious systems may be inter- 
twined and interrelated. The last two 
sections of the following questions are 
designed to point out areas of effective 
Christian witness to people living in a 
Christo-pagan religious context. The term 
“Evangelical” is used as a general designa- 
tion of Protestant, since this is standard 
practice in Latin America. 


Beliefs in the Supernatural. (a) Make 
a list of all the supernatural beings, of 
whatever type or class. (b) Determine 
what each type of being has done or 
does (e.g. create the world, control the 
rain, indwell animals, or cause blight in 
plants). (c) Find out how each type of 
supernatural being can be propitiated or 
controlled: by whom and through what 
means? 

Moral and Immoral Behavior. (a) 
Make a list of all types of sins, viewed 
from the Biblical standard. (b) Determine 
how these sins are classified in the Christo- 
pagan system (e.g. in terms of “very 
bad,” “somewhat bad,” “only a little 
bad,” and “not bad’’). (c) Find out the 
consequences for various types of sins 
(e.g. sickness in the family, drought, 
physical misfortune). (d) Investigate 
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whether people feel that one must do any- 
thing about sins which do not “break 
out” into evident signs of trouble, such 
as sickness. In other words, if the spirits 
never bother about a sin by punishing 
one for it, must the person be at all 
concerned about “atoning” for it? (e) 
Analyze the various ways in which sins 
or their effects may be atoned for (e.g. 
confession, sacrifice, penance, gifts). 


Religious Functionaries. (a) How many 
different types of persons carry out special 
religious practices? (b) What functions 
do these persons perform (e.g. healing, 
divining the future, bringing rain, driving 
off evil spirits, returning a man’s soul, 
honoring the saint in a processional)? (c) 
What techniques are employed for ac- 
complishing these functions (e.g. casting 
lots, prayer, burning incense, sacrifices, 
confession, ordeals)? (d) What are the 
relative social positions of the various 
classes of religious functionaries? (e) 
What religious techniques are regarded 
as the most powerful? Which the least 
powerful? (f) What religious function- 
aries have the greatest influence upon the 
day-to-day decisions of the people? What 
persons are most important in the crisis 
decisions? 

Reactions of Non-Evangelicals to 
Evangelicals. (a) What reasons do non- 
Evangelicals give for Evangelicals having 
become believers? (b) Do non-Evangeli- 
cals try to ostracize Evangelicals from 
the social life of the community? (c) Do 
non-Evangelicals regard Evangelicals as 
morally superior (e.g. more honest, more 
sexually moral, and more trustworthy)? 
(d) Do non-Evangelicals object to inter- 
marriage with Evangelicals? (e) What do 
non-Evangelicals regard as the basic re- 
ligious differences between themselves and 
Evangelicals? 
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Reactions of Evangelicals to their faith 
and to mnon-Evangelicals. (a) What 
reasons do Evangelicals give for having 
become believers? (b) How do Evangeli- 
cals describe the differences between the 
“old life” and the “new life”? (c) What 
are the most common themes employed in 
witnessing? In preaching? (d) What 
Bible stories or doctrines seem to attract 
the greatest interest or be the most mean- 
ingful? (ec) What Bible stories or doc- 


trines seem to be the most difficult for 
people to grasp? (f) How isolated are 
Evangelicals from the non-Evangelical 
community? Do Evangelicals accept re- 
sponsibilities as local government officials? 
Do Evangelicals participate in the system 
of god-fathers and god-mothers? Do 
Evangelicals approve of marriage with 
non-Evangelicals? Do they nevertheless 
intermarry with non-Evangelicals? What 
are the results of such intermarriages? 





Annette Rosenstiel 


Social Change 


and the Missionary 


Social scientists have often ignored sources of information in the records 
of early missionary activity. But missionaries also, in their search for a 
Science of mission, for principles applicable to diverse cultural situations, 
have not taken full advantage of them either. In this article Dr. Rosenstiel 
discusses the missionary’s long role in the history of social change, and 
suggests a more systematic attempt to learn of, and profit by, this history. 


Four major approaches have been utilized 
in the implementation of social change. 
Through the concepts of medicine, in- 
dustrialization, education, and religion, it 
has been possible to introduce the ideas 
of the West to the peoples of the world. 
Originally presented in many instances 
by missionaries, the first three concepts 
are now being utilized by world-wide 
governmental and private agencies in an 
attempt to accelerate social and industrial 
development, ameliorate health conditions, 
and improve the educational facilities of 


underdeveloped areas. Only the fourth 
has remained the exclusive domain of the 
missionary in the twentieth century. 
More and more, however, it has been 
found that no agency can operate suc- 
cessfully in a single area of social change 
without taking into consideration the 
effects of its activities on the other spheres 
of human interaction. What, for instance, 
will be the effect of a change in agri- 
cultural activity on the social organization 
of a given area? What will it do to the 
religious observances? How will it affect 
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the education of local youth for effective 
citizenship? With the realization of this 
need for a pooling of information and for 
a comprehension of basic social and re- 
ligious structure as a background for the 
introduction of the concept of change, 
social scientists and the agencies of social 
change have become increasingly aware 
of the need for a unified approach to 
the problem. It has become apparent 
that an understanding of the observable 
function and scope of a single cultural 
institution is not sufficient. Even more 
important is an understanding of the 
institution in historical perspective, a 
comprehension of the changes which it 
has undergone through time, and the 
forces which have created and modified 
it. There was a time when the purely 
“present” was sufficient; the “zero” 
point of culture contact which the late 
Bronislaw Malinowski stated should be 
the point of departure for the social 
scientist is no longer considered complete- 
ly adequate. 


In those instances where the culture 
itself was advanced enough to have its 
own written records, social scientists have 
been able to analyze the basic culture 
through its own conceptualizations; in 
the case of the societies with only an 
oral tradition, this has not always been 
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possible. How, for example, can the social 
scientist, the FAO team, the WHO group, 
find out what existed before the period 
of general culture contact which has 
characterized our own century if there 
are no scientific records to guide them? 


One basic source of this information 
remained almost completely ignored until 
fairly recently, not only by the social 
scientists, but even by those who were 
themselves responsible for the accumula- 
tion of this important data. Early mis- 
sionaries were often able to glean a 
tremendous store of significant data rela- 
tive to the early functioning of the peo- 
ples among whom they worked, and they 
frequently utilized not simply one, but all 
four approaches to social change. How- 
ever, much of this good work has been 
lost because of prejudicial attitudes which 
categorically rejected all missionary 
achievement as undesirable, or unscientific, 
without taking into account the fact that 
there are many uses to which raw data 
may be put, and that the same informa- 
tion may be equally valid for, and useful 
to, educators, health agencies, govern- 
ments, and churches. 


The Missionary and Social Change 


Admittedly, there are two sides to 
mission work. Primary are the religious 
aims: the conversion to Christianity of 
the groups among whom the missionary 
works. Yet there exist at the same time 
significant secondary motives. The mis 
sionary is in many ways the “advance 
agent of civilization.” It is in the sphere 
of medical, educational, and industrial 
advance that the missionary takes his first 
step. Frequently, he must wait for many 
years before the first tangible evidences 
of the achievement of his ultimate goal 
of conversion are discernible. Carey 
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worked in India for seven years. before 
he made a_ single: convert. Morrison 
worked a similar period in China. Tylor 
worked among the Zulu for fifteen years, 
and Gilmour for twenty years in Mon- 
golia before either of them achieved’ suc- 
cess in converting the natives. Yet, in the 
interim, much social change resulted from 
their continued presence and influence. 
There are, of course, those who say 
that the missionary should not concern 
himself with social change, that only the 
religious. sphere should be his area of 
concentration. Yet how is-it possible to 
bring about a desire for change in the 
most intangible of social phenomena — 
ethics, morals, and belief in the super- 
natural— which social scientists have 
pointed out are the last areas to be 
affected by social change, if the mission- 
ary does not concern himself with the 
rest of culture as well? As far back as 
1796, Dr. George Hamilton. stated in the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, that “civilization must precede 
spiritual enlightenment.” In today’s terms, 
what he said was that changes in material 
culture and technology must of necessity 
precede changes in non-material culture 
and values. Any other approach, he dis- 
missed as “preposterous... romantic and 
visionary.” 
Nor do missionaries envision themselves 
as deliberate agents of social change. 
We do not send Christian mission- - 
aries to clothe the heathen or to alter 
their style of dress.... We do not 
send missionaries to improve the 
industrial conditions of Asia and 
Africa...to reform politics... to 
reform morals or check social abuses 
...to try to amend behavior... .! 


1Robert E. Speer, Missionary Principles 
and Practice (New York: Fleming H. Revell, 
1902), p. 28; - 
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Yet there must be a realization of the 
factor of social change, and of the many 
ways in which mission activity must. in- 
evitably: affect the lives of the people with 
whom it comes into continuous contact. 
If. we take into consideration the fact that 
missionization began..as .an organized 
activity at the time of. the Apostles, we 
must come to realize that. a thread of 
continuity and a consistency of values: has 
existed in: mission work for almost two 
thousand years. And further, if we take 
into consideration the fact that there was 
no anthropological science as such, nor 
any social sciences in the sense that we 
know them today, if we acknowledge 
that language and customs were different, 
and that a slower pace of living existed 
then, we can yet find beneath the archaic 
verbiage indication of those basic prin- 
ciples which have formed the foundation 
for effective missionary effort and scien- 
tific procedure in the study of culture 
and culture change. So vital is this factor 
of change, and so important is an under- 
standing of the basic cultural framework, 
that, wherever they has been ignored, 
missionary activity has failed, as, for 
example, in Australia, in early China, 
in Ecuador, and in modern Japan, where 
the missionaries have been “in the country 
but not of it.”? 


The Unity of Mankind 


Much has been made of the need for 
a lack of social prejudice in the missions. 
Where this social prejudice is lacking, 
the missions establish for themselves a 


2See Kenneth La Tourette, History of the 
Expansion of Christianity (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1945), Vol. 1, pp. 280-285, and 
J. M. Davis, New Buildings on Old Founda- 
tions. (New York: International Missionary 
Council, 1945). 
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permanent place in the culture. An ex- 
amination of the personnel which went 
forth from Antioch in the first great 
wave of evangelization after the death of 
Stephen is indicative of the way in which 
this lack of prejudice within the group 
correlates with success in missionization. 
Now there were in the church that 
was at Antioch certain prophets and 
teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon 
that was called Niger, and Lucius 
of Cyrene, and Manaen, which had 
been brought up with Herod the 
tetrarch, and Saul (Acts 13: 1). 
Who were these men who worked so 
well together? Barnabas, a Levite, came 
from the island of Cyprus. Simeon, a 
¢ devout man from Jerusalem, is also called 
Niger, indicative of African origin. Lucius 
came from Cyrenaica. Manaen was a 
member of the court of Herod king of 
Judea, and Paul (Saul) himself was a 
Jew from Tarsus in Asia Minor. 


The Apostles, therefore, came from 
many lands, many races, many cultures. 
They worked well with each other and 
went out to the peoples of the world, 
addressing them in their own terms, and 
utilizing concepts which they understood. 
And ever since, to the extent that the 
missionary has been able to project him- 
self into the culture of the people with 
whom he has worked, he has been an 
effective agent of cultural change. But 
first and foremost came the need for a 
recognition of difference, and then, even 
more importantly, beneath the surface 
differences an understanding of the basic 
oneness of mankind. 


For true and vivid as the first impres- 
sion that they and we are different 
from one another, the longer one 
mingles with these Eastern peoples, 
the more one comes to feel our es- 
sential unity with them, and to be 
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conscious of his being but a member 
of a great common humanity, bound 
together by ties more real than any 
of these distinct and differentiating 
things that appear to separate us 
section from section; and the longer 
one travels among the peoples of the 
East, the stronger does the conviction 
grow in his mind that the Apostle 
was summing up one of the greatest 
truths when he declared that “God 
has made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell upon the face of 
the earth.” ...However different 
the colors of our skins, the fashions 
of our dress, our customs, points of 
view, judgments, and speech may be 
one from the other, underneath all 
these distinguishing features we and 
the people of the East are one.... 

This world is one world... but the 

peoples themselves deny this unity 

...each group rejects the other as 

“outside.” 

In the nineteenth century, the German 
anthropologist Adolf Bastian had stated 
that man everywhere was the same or- 
ganism, biologically and psychologically, 
and that, given the same circumstances, 
man will always react in the same way. 
Although this has been dismissed by many 
as “too fatalistic” and as not acknowl: 
edging the ability of man to change, the 
concept has come down to us through 
British anthropology as the doctrine of 
the “psychic unity of mankind.” Bastian 
believed that the great influence for 
change is the contact of peoples across 
the world. Thus, although he recognized 
that there was a wide diversity in the 
external manifestations of culture, under’ 
neath, he said, men were basically the 
same. It was a concept that was con- 
currently permeating the missionary 
thinking of the time. 


3 Robert E. Speer, op. cit., pp. 278-279. 
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Diverse as the conditions, the types 
of kind, the habits of life, the prej- 
udice and opinions of the different 
peoples, the whole missionary move- 
ment rests upon the assumption that 
the divergences are secondary and 
that in all essential needs and capac- 
ities the world is one.... If all peo- 
ples are essentially alike we should 
expect that in different fields the 
missionaries would be meeting es- 
sentially the same questions. In what- 
ever lands mission conferences are 
held, the programs. cover the same 
range of anxious inquiries and per- 
plexities.4 
And today, with the minimizing of 
geographical distance by rapid commu- 
nication, anthropologists and missionaries 
alike recognize that, although there may 
be wide external differences between peo- 
ples, basically all mankind is one. Mis- 
sionary thinking, therefore, has geared 
itself to a unified approach through uni- 
versal similarities in culture. Before the 
advent of the ecumenical movement, indi- 
vidual missionaries had to solve these prob- 
lems for themselves, each man in his own 
way. That some of them failed to do so, 
we are well aware. But others, like Mary 
Slessor, with keener psychological insights 
and specialized talents which they utilized 
to the utmost, were able to achieve vary- 
ing degrees of success in their chosen en- 
deavor. They did not consider themselves 
social scientists; they were not formally 
trained in field techniques. Nevertheless 
many of them evolved principles which 
are still valid and methods of applied cul- 
tural analysis which today are considered 
effective. To the degree that they did so, 
they achieved an empathy with the peo- 


4 Arthur J. Brown, The Why and How of 
Foreign Missions (Dayton, Ohio: The Foreign 
Missionary Society, 1908), pp. 43-44. 
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ple among whom they worked, and in 
many instances they were able to translate 
and transmute the native values into the 
values of Christianity. So considerable 
was the missionary contribution in this 
regard, that when Edward W. Smith, 
a missionary, was elected President of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, he 
said, 


Because of the missionary’s contribu- 
tion to anthropology, as well as be- 
cause of the utility of this science 
for the missionary in his daily ac- 
tivity, Social Anthropology might 
almost be considered a missionary 
science.5 


The Search for a 
Science of Missions 


Science learns through trial and error. 
In their search for a “science of missions” 
the missions have often invited construc- 
tive criticism. Speer reports a statement 
attributed to Bishop Steere: “Let me say, 
that all missionaries owe a debt of grati- 
tude. to those who call attention to the 
mistakes and failures of missions.’ 


The search for guiding principles con- 
tinues, and, until they are finally estab- 
lished, there will undoubtedly be repeti- 
tion of earlier errors. Speer deplores 


...the absence of any body of ac- 
cepted principles governing mission- 
ary operation. Here and there a great 
missionary has worked out some 
problem and reached solid results, 
but in a score of other stations other 
missionaries not knowing of his 
results or not willing to accept them, 
are working out the same problem 
for themselves. There is an immense 


S“*Presidential Address,” 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, Vol. LXIV, 1934. 

6 Speer, op. cit., p. 87. 
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amount of waste and loss in this. 
There is constant experimentation 
going on over questions already 
answered. A traveler among the mis- 
sions... finds many anxious inquiries 
as to when some body of common 
principles, the result of actual ex- 
perience on the mission field, will 
be made available to new missions 
and missionaries and for those so 
unfavorably situated that they must 
rely upon others to supply them with 
such results...the experiments of 
the century should have produced 
principles of guidance for the future 
that would save us from the errors 
of the past.’ 

Field work has an importance that must 
not be underestimated. It is true that, 
without the hard “digging” that ac- 
companies the first search after informa- 
tion regarding a hitherto unknown peo- 
ple, we could go no farther in cross- 
cultural understanding. However, there 
has been a tendency at times to minimize 
the significance of the man who attempts 
to establish guiding principles which can 
be evolved from the comparative study of 
other men’s field notes. Not all men can 
do field work, nor are all men equipped 
to analyze data collected by others. An- 
thropology from the outset has emphasized 
the importance of field data, realizing 
that culture change cannot be understood 
unless there is a basis for comparison. 
Even Franz Boas, the “father of Ameri- 
can anthropology,” whose early insistence 
on the collection of field data has made 
it possible for us to study many Indian 
cultures now extinct or vastly altered by 
culture change, stated that we must try 
to establish valid cross-cultural principles. 
Nevertheless, the criticism of the “arm 
chair anthropologist” continues. At the 





7 Speer, op. cit., p. 44. 
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recent death of Clyde Kluckhohn, empha- 
sis was placed on the factor of his not 
having been an armchair anthropologist, 
in spite of the fact that the importance 
of his work goes far beyond the collection 
of field data alone. In fact, the most 
significant aspect of his work was the way 
in which he was able to interpret and 
apply the data that he and others had 
collected, not only in primitive cultures, 
but in so complicated a culture as that 
of Russia. If we are to understand the 
past, we must have both field work and 
library work. It would seem, therefore, 
that if social science is to achieve its goals, 
it must go far beyond what any one 
scientist has thus far accomplished and 
coordinate and translate the findings of 
many into the broad principles and laws 
which Franz Boas called the “ultimate 
aim” of anthropology. 

The same problem faces the develop- 
ment of the “science of missions.” A 
tremendous wealth of field data has grown 
up in the last century. If this continues 
to remain uncorrelated or hidden or un- 
noticed, what a terrific loss it will be to 
science, to missions, and, in fact, to the 
world! 


Missionary Records 


Apart from the question of criticism or 
commendation, the social scientist can 
learn a great deal from the achievements 
and errors, as well as the objective ac- 
counts of missionaries; but so also can the 
missionaries, to whom these same records 
have until recently not been readily avail- 
able. There is certainly nothing to be 
gained through needless rejection of past 
experience. Nor does it help if, when 
mistakes are made, the records are buried 
in archives far from the sight of men, 
even from members of the same church 
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group, because of a false fear of criticism. 
It is unfortunate that this material has 
not always been made available even to 
the people most vitally concerned with 
it. 


I once had a graduate student who 
wanted to prepare, as his doctoral dis 
sertation, a history of the mission station 
in South America where he had worked 
for five years, in order to evolve the 
principles, methods, and techniques by 
which the mission had introduced social 
change into the area. Permission was 
denied him to use the missionary archives 
for this purpose. 


Granted that the primary aim of the 
missions is religious conversion; but at 
the same time, as we have stated earlier, 
a long period of purely temporal change 
frequently precedes the hoped-for reli- 
gious conversion. It is a mistake for the 
missions to interpret this as failure. And 
it is an error for them not to make 
available to others the pertinent data 
which they have secured in the interim. 
If the “science of missions” which has 
been so consistently sought after since 
the turn of the century is to become a 
fact, then the missions must make this 
data available to others, just as other 
scientists do. These records become doubly 
important when they provide the only 
available source of information on an 
area. It was from mission records that I 
secured a significant picture of early social 
change among the Motu, who inhabit the 
southeast coast of Papua.’ And, as a 
WAC officer attached to Army Intelli- 
gence in the South Pacific during World 
War II, I had the privilege of reading 


8 Annette Rosenstiel, The Motu of Papua- 
New Guinea: A Study of Successful Accul- 
turation (Columbia University, 1953. Ph.D. 
dissertation). 
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and translating some of the records left 
behind by the German missionaries in 
the area around Hollandia, which the 
Allies utilized as a primary source of 
information regarding not only the native 
peoples, but the movements of the Japa- 
nese army in the early days of the war 
in the Pacific. 


One of the lessons to be learned from 
missionary activity over the centuries is 
that social change should be a slow 
process, accomplished without violence. 
Where such change is by decree, it cannot 
but produce tension and strife. Never has 
this been more apparent than in the 20th 
century. Kenya, Cuba, South Africa, the 
Congo, Japan—in all of these areas, 
attempts by governments to force social 
change without waiting for it to develop 
out of the values of the people has reaped 
and continues to reap the whirlwind of 
social disorganization, violence, and un- 
rest. 

The work of the missions can be of 
inestimable value in this respect. There 
are more than 25,000 missionaries from 
the United States alone in the field today, 
stationed in over one hundred countries. 
Upwards of $150,000,000 a year is col- 
lected by 220 mission societies in this 
country to support their agricultural, 
medical, and educational projects over- 
seas. The growing numbers of mission- 
aries, and the expanded budget, will make 
possible the continuance of such successful 
efforts as those of Dr. Ida Scudder, who 
introduced modern medical concepts and 
education for women into India, and Dr. 
Frank Laubach, who activated a practical 
program for literacy on a world-wide 
scale. 

Such a growing program requires a 
concomitant revamping of missionary 
preparation to keep pace with new needs, 
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new directions, and new problems. Above 
all, the missionary needs a scientific at- 
titude. 
We do not plead for missionaries to 
go forth to teach science, but for 
missionaries who possess a scientific 
mind; not for men to proclaim or 
teach the philosophies of the world, 
but for men who have as part of 
their equipment a philosophic mind.? 
The effective missionary must be ob- 
jective in his approach to the basic prob- 
lems of culture contact. He must have a 
broad cross-cultural background. He needs 
not only field experience, but preliminary 
training in the methods and techniques 
of social science, with emphasis on the 
dynamics of social change. Particular 
instances should be selected for study 
because of their differences as well as 
their similarities and wide geographic dis- 
tribution. For example, well-documented 
cases such as Junod’s description of the 
customs of the Thonga of South Africa 
often have wider ramifications than are 
at first apparent. 


...Many of the customs... are 
spread more or less over the whole 
of the sub-continent and what I 
write about the Thonga applies more 
or less to the Suto, the Zulu, and 
even to the Nyandja of Lake Nyassa 
and to tribes in Central Africa. I 
think therefore that the conclusions 
reached by this study may be of use 
not only to those interested in the 
Thonga tribe itself but to all Afri- 
canists or Bantuists.! 


Although Junod never forgot that he 
was a missionary, he insisted on utiliz- 





9S. W. Wainright, quoted by Arthur J. 
Brown, op. cit., p. 66. 

10 Henri Junod, The Life of a South African 
Tribe (London: MacMillan, 1927, 2 vols.), 
Preface. 
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ing scientific methods of field research. 
I aim at being the faithful and 
impartial ethnographer in the study 
of customs which still exist but will 
soon have passed away, but I cannot 
forget that I am also a missionary. 
...I have enough respect for science 
to avoid mixing the two subjects. ... 
Science has never opposed the better- 
ment and ennoblement of humanity.” 
And, so thoroughly did he do his work, 
that his book still provides the authorita- 
tive basic ethnographic data about the 

Thonga! 

In spite of a rather limited distribution, 
some books written by missionaries contain 
information that is vital and inspiring. In 
1746, the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge published the Journal of 
David Brainerd. The great Chinese mis- 
sionary Carey was inspired by it; Henry 
Martyn read it at Cambridge and gave 
it credit for his becoming a missionary. 
Murray McCheyne read it; and in 1824 
John Wilson wrote “The Memoirs of 
David Brainerd and Henry Martyn gave 
me great pleasure.” In 1878 Keith- 
Falconer wrote, “Try to get hold of the 
life of John Wilson, the great Scotch 
missionary of India.” 

Had Brainerd’s Memoirs not been pub- 
lished, Henry Martyn, who began life as 
a mine captain’s son, would never have 
gone to India. He would not have had 
occasion to learn Arabic and Persian. 
From both the scientific and the mission- 
ary points of view, the world would have 
lost much. And there are, similarly, many 
other instances of books which, although 
published, do not circulate outside the 
church group which is immediately con- 
cerned. 





11 Junod, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Missionary Training 


Mission training now includes modern 
adjuncts to cross-cultural communication, 
such as the use of audio-visual aids, formal 
linguistic training, and the study of cul- 
ture on a broad scale. However, if the 
preparation of future missionaries is to 
be effective, it must include additional 
factors: 


1. For the liberalization of content, 
additional information must be uncovered 
and made available on a wide scale 
through publication or other means. 


2. Greater emphasis must be placed 
upon outstanding successes as well as 
discussion of failures. 


3. For both of these purposes, especially 
(2) above, a case-book system should be 
developed to effectively collate and present 
data in an areal context, as well as in a 
global framework. 

4. There must be continued application, 
presentation, and concentration upon the 
scientific principles of social science and 
the humanities to give each missionary a 
background of experience and knowledge 
upon which to draw so that no matter 
how difficult the situation confronting 
him, he will not be at a loss as to how 
to proceed. 

Perhaps by developing the broader 
aspects of missionization as they were first 
set forth, a closer relationship with science 
may be established, and principles which 
have thus far eluded the groping scientist 
as well as the uncertain missionary may 
be definitively established and effec- 
tively applied. Only then will other 
scientists, perhaps, proclaim, with Darwin, 
their wonderment at the positive influence 
of missions in the area of social change. 
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The ‘success of the Tierra del Fuego 
Mission is the most wonderful and 
charms me, as I always prophesied 
utter failure. It is a grand success. 

I shall feel proud if your Committee 

think fit to elect me an honorary 

member of your society.!? 

Conversely, just as Darwin here con- 
sidered it an honor to be elected a member 
of the South American Missionary So- 
ciety, so there have been instances of mis 
sionaries being honored for their contri- 
butions to sciences. One of the most note- 
worthy of these was the late Edwin W. 
Smith, whom I mentioned earlier. Mr. 
Smith was a member of the Council of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute and 
subsequently became its president. He was 
awarded many medals for his contribu- 
tions to the field of social science. His 
greatest contribution, perhaps, was his 
development of the concept that “a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of traditional beliefs 
and practices would be of great value to 
everybody concerned with the administra- 
tion and development of tribal societies,” 
His work, therefore, transcended not only 
tribal boundaries but those of his own 
discipline. Although primarily interested 
in the wider, general area of culture con- 
tact, he advocated specialized training as 
a background for effective missionary 
endeavor. 


Just as it is possible to impart the 
principles of phonetics to men and 
women intended for lands so diverse 
as China, India, and Africa, so it is 
possible to teach the common prin- 


12Charles Darwin, “Letter to the South 
American Missionary Society.” Quoted by 
Speer, op. cit., p. 413. 

13“Obituary of Edwin W. Smith,” 
No. 332 (Dec. 1959), p. 213. 
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ciples of social anthropology to a 
class, because underlying all diver- 
sities there is a general -similarity 
among the customs and beliefs of 
backward peoples.... If they can 
have specialized training in the life 
of the actual people to whom they 
are going so much the better. 


And, from another authority we learn 
that: 


If they do not plan to destroy the 
past and substitute from without 
their own beliefs and particular form 
of life, then the policy of missions 
must include a thorough understand- 
ing of native thought, social life, 
and religion, a knowledge of the 
principles of social cohesion, develop- 





14E, W. Smith, “Social Anthropology and 
Mission Work,” International Review of 
Missions, Vol. XIII, No. 52 (Oct. 1924), p. 
531. 


ment and change, and a grip of the 

problems of culture contact.}5 

In conclusion, therefore, we note that 
the. missionary is inextricably bound up 
with the dynamics of the people with 
whom. he comes into contact. He has a 
great influence upon these peoples, and, 
directly or indirectly, is responsible for 
much social change. As a student and 
worker in the field, he can be of great 
value to the world of science, as well as 
to his mission. Finally, the collective work 
of the missions and their influence on 
social change, if properly collated and 
made available on a wide scale, could 
prove to be a very useful tool for the 
establishment of more adequate intercul- 
tural understanding among the peoples of 
the world. 





3A. P. Elkin, “Missionary Policy for 
Primitive Peoples,” reprint from the Morpeth 
Review, No. 27 (University of Sydney). 
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Harold W. Fehderau 


Planting the Church 
in Congo, and the 
Emerging Situation Today 


Harold Fehderau and his wife were not among the hundreds of mission- 
aries evacuated from Congo when riots and terrorism broke out after 
independence was gained. They were isolated for a month in a rural 
community, encouraged and helped by Christian Congolese of the com- 
munity. They were arrested and questioned by the marauding troops, but 
were released unharmed. After the entry of the United Nations thy moved 
to Leopoldville, where they have been living and working ever since. Out 
of the disruption in the work of Christian missions around him, Fehderau 
sees some emerging trends toward a more mature and more responsible 
church, and toward a more relevant mission relationship to that church. 


“Your missionaries have left you,” mocked 
non-Christians in Congo after mission 
personnel had to evacuate during the crisis 
following independence in July 1960. 
“And now you may as well give up.” 
But an elderly Christian villager replied 
unperturbed: “Why? We’re still here!” 
That was a simple yet profound, natural 
yet triumphant testimony for the church 
that has been planted in Congo. Through- 
out the preceding decades mission workers 
have been concerned about planting na- 
tional churches with firm roots. They 
tried to avoid establishing only foreign- 





Harold W. Fehderau is a missionary 
linguist under the American Mennonite 
Bretheren Mission in cooperation with 
the American Bible Society. He is con- 
ducting linguistic studies in preparation 
for the revision of the Kituba New 
Testament. He is the author of “Ap- 
proaching Language Learning,” PRAC- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 
1 (Jan.-Feb. 1960), pp. 30-35. 
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mission churches that could never pene- 
trate very deeply. The latter would topple 
in a crisis such as the present one; but a 
national church with truly indigenous 
roots would stand firmly planted in its 
soil. 

Quite different, however, was another 
reaction to the crisis situation. Through 
the night speeds a convoy of cars. Judging 
from the way the headlight beams are 
dancing up and down, the roads must be 
uneven and potted with holes. But the 
speed at which they are traveling indi- 
cates that the occupants are not very 
aware of the condition of the road. 
Indeed, there is something else on their 
minds. They are fleeing for their lives. 
They are Europeans who are no longer 
safe in Congo, now independent. Reluc- 
tantly, missionaries too have had to leave 
their posts and evacuate. On some mission 
stations that night angry voices could be 
heard: “Our missionaries have tricked 
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us. They have left with all the mission 
vehicles and money. They didn’t warn us 
of their leaving so they could take it all.” 


What a heart-breaking testimony to 
years of patient work among these peo- 
ple. Is this the result of devoted mission 
endeavor? What is the reason for this 
selfish, materialistic reaction? Has the 
preaching and teaching not been adequate? 
Has only something unstable been estab- 
lished, manifesting itself in this crisis? 

Both reactions, to be found in various 
forms, have been experienced among mis- 
sions in Congo. In order to provide a 
background for understanding the emerg- 
ing situation, we would like to trace the 
pattern of mission work in Congo through 
the preceding decades. The time span is 
82 years—beginning in 1878 in the 
Lower Congo, and flowing out into the 
regions along the Congo River and its 
tributaries, until by the late 1930's all 
of Congo was being ministered to by 
some fifty mission societies. After out- 
lining the general pattern of mission work 
during this period, we will conclude with 
a few further comments on the present 
situation and future needs. 


Missionary Methods 
in Congo, 1878-1960 


The missionary task involves being a 
“witness of all these things.” We are 
to communicate the good news to “all 
nations.”’ As various articles in PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY have pointed out, the 
task of communication presents the some- 
times extremely complex problems of 
penetrating cultural barriers. The be- 
havior and thought patterns of another 
people, formed by their different cultural 
environment, can present strong barriers 


I Luke 24: 48. 
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to the comprehension and acceptance of 
the Word. Congo mission records do not 
give evidence of much preocupation with 
this problem. 

Once the message has been understood 
and accepted by converts in the native 
society, another problem presents itself. 
How can these native Christians remain 
true to their new faith within the pattern 
of their culture which continuously exerts 
its inexorable pressures on them on all 
sides? What can be done so that they 
will not fall back into their former ways? 
The history of Congo missionary methods 
and policies is the account of how mis- 
sions have grappled with this problem. 


First Contacts 


Accounts of the heroic efforts of the 
first Congo mission expeditions, and of 
their attempts to establish the first mission 
posts, are enough to stir the heart of 
anyone.? When one compares the com- 
fortable conditions of today’s missions in 
the same area with those of the early 
days, one wonders whether the words 
sacrifice and hardship can really still 
apply. The enormous difficulties of travel 
in the mountainous lower Congo region, 
the unnavigable lower river, and the sick- 
nesses caused by the tropical climate were 
almost insurmountable obstacles. Just the 
establishing of centers from which the 
work could spread was fatiguing and 
time-consuming. The first missionaries 
often lamented, conscience-stricken, that so 
much time had to be consumed in physical 
work, when they had come to preach the 


2H. Grattan Guinness, The New World of 
Central Africa: with a History of the First 
Christian Mission on the Congo (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1890), especially pp. 
173-529. 
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Word. Thus contacts had to be. made 
only as time allowed. Someone had to 
spend time to prepare the way. 

Then, as things became more settled, 
the missionaries made more contacts in 
the immediate surroundings. The first 
churches were formed on the mission 
posts. (In one area only after six years 
of work was the first convert won.) They 
emphasized individual decisions to follow 
Christ, but in one area they experienced 
a mass turning to Christ when a large 
segment of the local population accepted 
him. They also went on extended trips 
into the region, requiring several weeks 
at a time. Porters were required to carry 
supplies for the missionary and gifts to 
satisfy the local chiefs. The missionary 
was carried in a hammock much of the 
way. Thus, although the visits were short 
and infrequent, unreached areas were 
brought into the sphere of the mission 
endeavor. 


The Mission Station 
Pattern is Established 


However, much as missionaries pre- 
ferred this direct contact with village life 
and living with the Africans during their 
trips, they felt they had to change their 
approach. A number of considerations 
pressured them. First of all, the ravages 
of the raids of Arab slave traders had 
left hundreds of orphans and detribalized 
Africans. Missionaries wanted to help 
them, and soon found newly-formed vil- 
lages springing up beside the mission 
posts. Secondly, and even more decisively, 


3Ruth M. Slade, “Chapter Three: Mission- 
ary Methods 1885-1908,” English-Speaking 


Missions in the Congo Independent State 
(1878-1908), (Bruxelles: Académie royale des 
Sciences coloniales, 
164-238. 


1959), Vol. XVI, pp. 
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missionaries found that individual native 
converts could not remain faithful in vil- 
lage tribal life. They felt that they had 
no choice but to separate them from their 
native cultural environment. They had to 
have an atmosphere that would not stifle 
their spiritual growth. 

Thus missionaries allowed new converts 
to settle down to form a Christian vil- 
lage nearby. To it were. added new 
converts, often driven there by persecu- 
tion. Other half-pagan towns clustered 
around, too, inhabited by those looking 
for a more stable existence. Freed slaves 
and detribalized natives increased the 
population of the villages. 

With these developments the pattern 
of the work changed. The days of the 
“cave and swamp missionary” (as one 
veteran missionary put it) gave way to 
those of the “resident missionary.” True, 
some still went out on trips, but more 
rarely. Some never went, being taken up 
with local work. This was the beginning 
of the mission station approach in Congo. 

Some missionaries noticed the trend 
with alarm, They pointed out that “each 
station, be it ever so successful, is but 
an Oasis in an enormous desert; a small 
green patch amid a howling wilderness." 
It forced the preacher to be as stationary 
as his station; the native had to come to 
the missionary and not the preferable 
opposite. Therefore, this stage was to be 
passed through as quickly as possible. The 
untouched areas beyond the station were 
to be reached as soon as a program could 
be organized. This concern found its 
answer in a system that became the 
standard approach for mission work 
throughout Congo. 

The residential mission station remained 
and continued to raise the standard of 


4Ibid., p. 182. 
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life of the limited number of Africans 
who came to live within its boundaries; 
but it also became the center of a series 
of outposts which brought Christianity to 
the people within the setting of their 
village life. Many missionaries felt that 
giving up a wandering life among the 
people in order to found a Christian 
colony was not renouncing their influence 
upon pagan society; rather they were 
creating a training center for African 
evangelists who would be far more suc- 
cessful than they in penetrating tribal 
life. It was by means of African evan- 
gelists that Christianity would be planted 
in the villages; only settled teaching in 
African villages could produce permanent 
results.5 Mission methods of village evan- 
gelism and church work have followed 
this pattern and this reasoning during the 
entire half-century preceding Congo's 
independence. 


Institutional Additions 


The mission station approach brought 
with it a natural expansion into other 
fields that offered an even greater mis- 
sionary outreach. Gradually taking their 
place beside the church, Bible school, and 
missionary residences, were other build- 
ings for additional institutions. They all 
had their origin in the pressing task of 
evangelism, but they often ended in 
crowding it to one side. 


In order to make the Bible available 
to the people, reading classes were begun. 
As more and more pupils came, basic 
school subjects were added to the instruc- 
tion. Bible teaching had a central place. 
Then regular primary schools were insti- 
tuted, and with the encouragement and 
favorable subsidies from the government 





STbid., passim, p. 184. 
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fifteen years ago, supervised primary 
schools, and in some cases secondary 
schools, were established. As this program 
grew over the years more and more 
personnel and buildings were acquired. A 
vast educational institution resulted which 
offered many opportunities of training 


young people and contacting them for 
the Lord. 


As the demand for primary education 
grew, more teachers were needed. So 
missions began teacher-training programs. 
And when women began wanting an 
education, special women’s sections were 
organized. All programs had to follow 
government regulations to receive sub- 
sidies. 

Mission work in underdeveloped areas 
always offers the occasion to do medical 
work. The number of cases needing treat- 
ment is never-ending. Consequently, from 
the very beginning medical work was 
done and dispensaries were opened, of- 
fering general medical care and baby 
clinic facilities. In time, large hospitals 
took their place on the stations. Nurses 
and doctors in increasing numbers joined 
the missionary staff. The many details 
of hospital and dispensary work required 
native assistance, so nursing classes had 
to be given, which demanded more fa- 
cilities. In this ministry, not only were 
bodies healed, but through personal con- 
tact and daily chapel services for the 
patients each one was brought into contact 
with the claims of Christ on his life. 

Printing shops were built to produce 
literature that would help to satisfy the 
people’s growing appetite for reading 
material. The distribution of Christian 
literature is taking on more and more 
importance in the spreading of the gospel. 

Finally, to construct all the buildings 
and residences needed for this program 
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builders were needed. So Christian con- 
tractors and technicians were sent out. 
They in turn required trucks and ma- 
chinery and native help. 


As a result, the main body of the 
personnel on the mission station staffed 
these institutions. Although a few were 
assigned to Bible school and village work, 
the weight of the other institutional work, 
in time, usually shifted the emphasis of 
mission endeavor. The program originally 
set up to ensure an outreach to the vil- 
lages did not receive as much attention 
as the institutional station work. This was 
the situation in Congo up until the sudden 
turn of events following independence. 


Independence 


As has been pointed out, the aim of 
missions in Congo was from the very 
beginning to plant national churches 
which would eventually be able to carry 
on by themselves. In some missions, as 
trained Africans increased in number, the 
work of the church and institutions was 
gradually handed over to them. Thus by 
independence day the African church 
was ready. As independence on the 
political level swept across the country, 
insistence on independence on other levels 
also became general. Missions that had 
not yet taken steps in this direction called 
for special conferences to set into motion 
a program to Africanize the work as 
quickly as possible. Some were very re- 
luctant to take such steps, fearing that 
Africans were not ready for inde- 
pendence. 


Ready or not, however, independence 
came. Some two weeks after the birth 
of the new Republic of Congo, virtually 
all missions had to be evacuated. Before 
independence there had been talk of the 
possibilities of evacuating in case of 
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trouble; but no one expected the situation 
to become so drastic. For the first time 
in sixty years (more in some areas) 
Congolese Christians were without their 
missionaries! Ready or not, they had to 
take over. 


Missionary and 
Congolese Reactions 

Uppermost in the minds of the evac- 
uated missionaries and home boards were 
their African brethren. They prayed that 
the Congo church would remain firm and 
that the native leaders would wisely 
conduct the affairs of the church. That 
was all the missionaries could do. A 
perhaps unexpected reaction is evident 
generally in all of the missions of Congo. 
There is a feeling of relief, relief that 
something has intervened to brake the 
institutional machine that had been gain- 
ing momentum to such an extent that it 
seemed impossible to stop it. Field rep- 
resentatives met with boards at home to 
chart a new approach to the work when 
missionaries would be able to return 
again. 

The main change being made, in most 
cases, is in the relationship between the 
missionary and the Africans in the various 
areas of service. The missionary’s work 
is to be of a counseling nature rather 
than directing and legislating. He is no 
longer to be the paymaster of African 
personnel. Much heartache and ill-feeling 
was previously due directly to this rela- 
tionship. As long as the white man paid 
out the money and was the judge who 
settled their affairs, there were constant 
accusations and trouble. With much relief 
missions are giving this responsibility 
over to African committees. In addition, 
primary schools and many dispensaries 
will be staffed and directed by Congolese 
only. 
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In many cases missions have received 
a new vision to return to their original 
emphasis on evangelistic and church work. 
The break caused by independence is 
looked upon by many as _ providential, 
offering an opportunity to evaluate and 
redirect the course of missions in Congo. 
Missions, however, still have a field of 
service in hospitals and secondary schools 
until Africans are ready to take over; 
these will continue, but in the framework 
of the new approach. Subsidies from 
abroad will also continue in order to 
assist in needy areas. Above all, there is 
a need felt to avoid the previous tendency 
to identify the mission with the church. 
They are to be African churches, not 
mission churches. 


The Congolese reacted in different 
ways to the situation. Some, even church 
members, were glad for the opportunity 
of acquiring material things that they had 
never hoped to have before. They joined 
in the pillaging of houses and stores. In 
isolated cases they moved into European 
and missionary houses and took their 
vehicles. After a number of weeks with- 
out pay some mission workers complained 
about not getting their money — somehow 
not understanding the impossibility of 
action by the mission. They fretted about 
schools not opening again. And in a very 
few cases churches were not even certain 
that they wanted the missionaries back 
again. 

But the reaction of the vast majority 
of Congo Christians is a great tribute to 
the power of the Holy Spirit working in 
the hearts of men. Native church councils 
met on their own for the first time and 
took the initiative to continue the work. 
They contacted mission boards and mis- 
sionaries wherever they were in order to 
keep in touch. They withstood the at- 


tacks of those who had always been against 
the church. In one case, a church com- 
mittee passed a motion to begin primary 
schools again in September as usual. As 
the normal problems connected with 
school administration came up, they found 
solutions — and often better ones than 
the missionary had legislated before, be- 
cause they were dealing with their own 
people. Africans are willing to take over 
the leadership, but the majority are 
convinced of the need to continue on in 
cooperation with missions. 


Beyond the Oasis 


The tremendous emphasis on institu 
tional work during the past decades, as 
has been observed, had almost stifled the 
discipling and teaching ministry to the 
outlying villages. The present situation 
brings new hope to many of finding a 
better balance in the work. The areas 
beyond the mission station oasis must be 
watered and cared for too. A program 
must be insisted on that will effectively 
prepare native pastors and evangelists 
for a more meaningful and widespread 
ministry. Missionary church workers still 
have a tremendous opportunity and re’ 
sponsibility of organizing a more effective 
outreach. And much remains to be done 
to ensure a really relevant communication 
to the Congolese who live their daily lives 
in their own tribal culture. Africans must 
have a deep inner conviction about Chris- 
tianity when they accept it which will 
lead them to a life of responsible dis- 
cipleship. They must be fervent ambas- 
sadors for Christ to their own people: The 
church has been planted in Congo; it is 
stoutly withstanding the present crisis; 
and there are promising signs that it will 
grow and bear much fruit to the glory 
of God. 





K. Onwonwu Dike 


Benin: A Great 


Forest Kingdom 
of Medieval Nigeria 


This is the second of a series of articles in which PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
is presenting brief accounts of earlier stages of African history so that we 
may better understand Africa’s present position in the world of the 
church.1 We hope that these articles will inspire similar contributions 
from other parts of the world where a glimpse of prehistory or of history 
would throw light on present problems. 


THE Kincpom of Benin is undoubtedly 
one of the most ancient Nigerian king- 
doms, and before the advent of Europeans 
it was perhaps the most powerful state 
in Southern Nigeria. It remains the best 
example of an African forest kingdom 
which originated and developed away 
from all Arab and European influences. 


From Nigerian standards Benin is very 
rich in oral tradition and material arti- 
facts. There are, for example, the works 
of art in bronze, ivory, wood, iron, pot- 
tery, and other materials, for which 
Benin is justly famed throughout the 
world; works which reveal a superb 
degree of artistry and technical skills and 
which were fully developed before the 


1The previous article was by Jacqueline 
Delange, “The El Dorado Ruled by the 
Ashanti Kings,” Vol. 7, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec. 
1960), pp. 273-275. 
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coming of Europeans. This art was pro- 
duced at the command of the Obas (kings 
of Benin) to commemorate outstanding 
events and persons of their reigns and 
the results are, consequently, invaluable 
historical records provided they can be 
properly interpreted. 

Finally Benin is one of the few West 
African kingdoms that maintained con- 
tact with the trading Europeans from the 
15th century on. The Portuguese arrived 
in 1485 and were followed by the Dutch, 
the French, and the English. Spaniards, 
Danes, and Brandenburgers occasionally 
joined in the scramble for Benin pepper, 
ivory, slaves, and palm oil. But the con- 
tact between Benin and Europe from 
1485 to 1897 was largely commercial; 
and contact of this kind produced busi- 
ness letters, ships’ logs, personal letters, 
diaries, and an occasional official report. 
Since the 15th century persistent but 
intermittent efforts were made by Roman 
Catholic missions to establish outposts in 
Benin and because of that contact mis- 
sionary archives may yield useful material 
on Benin history. 
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The work of the Benin scheme is in 
the early stages, and much of the history 
of the kingdom still lies buried in legend 
and oral tradition, illustrated in brass and 
ivory, represented in existing customs and 
ceremonial, or alluded to in the records 
of traders and missionaries. When these 
sources are fully unearthed, new light 
will be thrown on the history of Benin. 
At this stage only a very brief account 
of this medieval West African kingdom 
can be attempted here. 


The ancient Kingdom of Benin, which 
maintained its independence until 1897, 
when it was overthrown by a British 
punitive expedition, was situated in the 
tropical rain forest of West Africa, 
bounded on the east by the River Niger 
and the vast swamplands of the Niger 
delta, on the south by the sea, to the 
west by the Yoruba kingdoms of Oyo 
and Ijebu, and to the north by the 
savanna lands where cavalry came into 
its own. When and how the kingdom 
was founded can only be conjectured, for 
the Binis were a non-literate people, and 
the first European who visited them in 
1486 found the kingdom at the height 
of its power with traditions reaching far 
into the past. 


Reigning King 
35th of his Line 

Those traditions which the Binis still 
remember do not refer to any general 
migration, but they agree that a first 
dynasty of kings came to them from Ife 
(pronounced “eefay”), the spiritual capi- 
tal of the Yoruba peoples. Most of the 
stories concerning the twelve kings of 
this first dynasty have a mythical and 
magical character which throws little light 
on the history of Benin. Their rule is 
said to have been ended by a revolt that 
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established a short-lived republican form 
of government. 


Before long a new ruler from Ife 
established himself in Benin either by 
force or, as tradition maintains, by invita- 
tion. He founded the dynasty of kings 
(or Obas, as they are known in Benin) 
which has ruled until the present day, 
the reigning Oba being the 35th of his 
line. The names of all these rulers are 
still recited, with minor variations, and 
the arrival in 1386 of the first European, 
the Portuguese Joao Afonso d’Aveiro, is 
usually placed in the reign of the 15th 
Oba, Ozolua. So that the most probable 
date for the founding of the new dynasty 
would seem to be some time in the 12th 
century. 


The greatest Obas united in their per- 
sons the spiritual, political, and military 
leadership of their people. They enjoyed 
absolute religious and political authority 
over their subjects, to whom their person 
was sacred and endowed with magical 
powers. An elaborate ritual which sur- 
rounded every act of the Oba (even his 
eating and sleeping) kept him withdrawn 
in his palace save on great ceremonial 
occasions and thereby heightened the awe 
of his people. As high priest of the nation, 
on his performance of numerous cere- 
monies in honor of the gods, the royal 
ancestors, and his own divine attributes 
hung the fate of the harvest and the 
well-being of the nation. Certain groups 
of priests participated in these ceremonies, 
many of which involved human sacrifice, 
but there was no priestly caste able to 
wield divine sanctions against an Oba. 


To his mystical powers the Oba joined 
a political absolutism limited only by his 
ability to impose his will through force 
and religious sanctions. Justice, legislation, 
and the conduct of all political business 
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within and without the kingdom lay in 
his hands. In practice, even the ablest or 
most ruthless of rulers was compelled to 
seek advice from important men in the 
kingdom and palace and eventually a 
royal council emerged composed of three 
groups of title holders. 


A Royal Agent in Every Village 


One group traced its origin to the first 
dynasty and its seven titles were heredi- 
tary. The other two — “town chiefs” and 
“palace chiefs” — owed their origin to 
the reigning dynasty, were hardly ever 
hereditary, but were bestowed by the 
Oba on whom he pleased and added to 
or altered whenever political expediency 
dictated. Besides advising the Oba, the 
members of these title groups individually 
or in groups performed all ritual and 
administrative duties. 

The oldest order, the Uzama, installed 
the Oba and its members were responsible 
for the conduct of wars, the watch on a 
city gateway, and the welfare of the heir 
to the throne. Among the “town chiefs” 
were the second-in-command of the army 
and the priest of the people. The principal 
duties of the “palace chiefs” were to 
supervise the royal wardrobe and act as 
personal servants to the Oba. All title 
groups included warrior chiefs among 
their members. 


To make his power effective in the 
numerous small towns and villages scat- 
tered in the dense forest, the Oba ap- 
pointed a title holder in Benin to be 
responsible for a town, a group of vil- 
lages, a single village, or an even smaller 
unit. It was the duty of this man to act 
as intermediary between the Oba and his 
subjects in the collection and delivery to 
the palace of the tribute of foodstuffs 
for which the village or group was as 
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sessed. He also acted as spokesman for 
his group whenever they wished to com- 
municate directly with the Oba. 


The tribute of foodstuffs was not the 
sole economic support of the elaborate 
court in Benin. Large numbers of slaves 
labored for the Oba in Benin and in 
villages and farm settlements throughout 
the kingdom. He gathered, too, a large 
revenue from his monopoly of the most 
important articles of external trade, 
notably slaves, ivory, and palm kernels. 


Religion as well as the law guarded 
these privileges for him. The advent of 
European traders made the monopolies 
still more profitable, and usually they 
ensured that the Oba was the richest man 
in his kingdom. Even so, an enterprising 
man could amass great wealth, and there 
are stories of such men who lost their 
riches and their lives at the hands of a 
jealous monarch. 


Benin City, the capital of the kingdom, 
lay within a high earth wall and deep 
ditch roughly rectangular in shape and 
enclosing an area some three miles across. 
Broad, straight avenues crossed the city 
from gate to gate at right angles, lined 
neatly by houses built of the local red 
earth in a distinctive style. An outer and 
inner rectangular wall roofed with a 
thatch of leaves provided living quarters 
and left in the middle of the house an 
open sunken courtyard from which the 
torrential rain could be drained, and 
around which the overhang of the roof 
afforded the use of an open veranda. 


Altars for the worship of one or more 
of an elaborate pantheon of gods were 
incorporated in the house, the choice of 
deity depending upon the predilection 
or duty of the owner. Most important of 
the deities were a high god, the god 
of the sea, the god of iron, the god of 
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medicine, the god of death, the god of 
fertility, and the god of divination. But 
the most personal aspect of Bini religion 
was represented in each house by an altar 
for the worship of the spirits of the 
owner's ancestors, who were daily pro- 
pitiated, consulted, and honored. 


The more important the man, the more 
elaborate would be his house, so that the 
greater little holders might own many 
buildings grouped together within a wall, 
but still adhering to the general pattern. 
The palace of the Oba, which stood 
entirely apart from the rest of the city, 
was the largest and most complex of all. 
In general plan it consisted of a number 
of very large courtyards surrounded by 
high walls and verandas. Each courtyard 
was entered by a gateway surmounted 
by a high-pitched roof covered with 
wooden shingles, and crowned with a 
large brass snake. 


In the apartments around the court- 
yards lived the palace officials, servants 
and the Oba’s guard. Stables for the royal 
horses were ranged around another court- 
yard, while in the inmost parts of the 
palace and inaccessible to most visitors 
were the quarters of the Oba and his 
harem. Shrines and altars for the worship 
of the deities and the royal ancestors 
were prominent everywhere, and most 
were magnificantly decorated with carved 
ivory tusks and brass heads and figures 
of superb workmanship. Brass work il- 
lustrating the deeds of heroes and kings 
also adorned many wooden roof supports 
and carved beams within the palace. 


Tribute Sustained 
a Costly State 


Brass work, ivory carving, irop work, 
wood carving, leather work, weaving, 
drum making, etc. — all necessary to the 
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ceremonial of the palace — were the spe- 
cialized work of distinct and highly 
organized guilds, each of which occupied 
a particular street in the city. Each had 
its own hierarchy of titles, a system of 
apprenticeship, and its own communal 
shrine. Some, especially the brass workers 
and ivory carvers, worked almost exclu- 
sively for the Oba and a few important 
title holders. Thus a high proportion of 
the population of Benin City was engaged 
in the service of the palace. 


In order to sustain the economy of this 
highly centralized and elaborate govern- 
ment, the Obas had to exact heavy trib- 
ute from their subjects and ensure a 
steady inflow of slaves. The latter need 
and the struggle to extend the frontiers 
kept the kingdom constantly at war with 
its neighbors. As late as the 16th century 
the Oba himself accompanied his warriors 


and directed campaigns and in this way 
carried Benin to the height of its power. 
Later Obas were confined more strictly 
to the palace and the conduct of war 
passed into the hands of title holders. 


Benin warriors depicted by the brass 
workers are equipped with sword, spear, 
and shield. At the beginning of the 16th 
century the lure of firearms brought a 
hard-pressed Oba to send ambassadors to 
Portugal, but since the papacy had for- 
bidden the export of arms to infidels, he 
had first to receive Christian missionaries. 
For brief periods different Catholic mis- 
sions seemed to make headway in con- 
verting the princes and sons of noblemen. 
They may even have begun to build a 
church. Then either the Oba ceased to 
need Portuguese arms, or else he felt his 
supernatural power undermined, for the 
priests were compelled to leave. 


It is noteworthy that the great period 
of Benin expansion coincided with the 
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introduction of firearms by the Portuguese 
in the reigns of Ozolua, Esigie, and 
Orhogba. Azolua conquered large areas 
in the Agbor, Kukuruku, Ora, and Ekiti 
districts. The Benin army occupied and 
spread Benin influence in places as far 
apart as Idah, Lagos, Akotogbo, Ikale, 
and Agenebode. Portuguese missionaries 
reported that they accompanied the Oba 
to the Idah war in 1515-1516. Groups of 
Benin migrants, fleeing from oppression 
at homes, settled in various parts of 
Southern Nigeria. Thus the Kingdom of 
Warri was founded by Prince Ginuwa 
from Benin in the reign of Oba Olua, 
and parts of the Niger delta and the 
Urhobo country were, according to Benin 
tradition, settled by Benin emigrants. 
Within a century Portuguese traders 
were joined by French, English, and 
Dutch, who bought thousands of slaves 
for the American plantations as well as 


ivory and pepper. It became necessary for 
the Obas of Benin to increase the supply 
of slaves in order to feed this market, 
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and the fact that they were less success- 
ful in doing so than many other West 
African states may indicate that the 
power of Benin declined from the end of 
the 16th century. Certainly artistic skill, 
as manifested in brasscasting, deteriorated 
and the city itself was more than once 
devastated by civil war. 


Although the power of Benin evidently 
declined in the last century of independ- 
ence, the kingdom did preserve its ancient 
institutions and culture essentially un- 
changed up to the time of its fall. In 
themselves these institutions and culture 
are well worthy of study, for they pre- 
sent us with a detailed picture of a 
tropical forest civilization which, despite 
the difficulties of environment, evolved 
a complex political and social structure 
based on a divine kingship whose sway 
extended over a great area. Intrinsically, 
too, the culture merits our attention, for 
in their best work the craftsmen of Benin 
gave inspired expression to the values 
which underlay their civilization. 





William A. Smalley 


The World Is 


~ EDITORIAL 


Too Much With Us — III 


OnE of the characteristics of religion 
which was emphasized by some of the 
early anthropological writers was the ex- 
perience of awe or wonder. It was par- 
ticularly seen in religious behavior which 
responded to a belief in the supernatural 
power of natural phenomena. In many 
areas of the world, rocks, mountains, bends 
in the trail, people of high rank, par- 
ticularly animals, or various kinds of other 
natural objects are believed to be fearfully, 
awesomely powerful. This power has been 
called mana,! and although we do not 
think today that such attitudes are the 
origin of religion? we recognize in the 
capacity to wonder an important ingre- 
dient in many religious expressions. 


Religious wonder, of course, is not 
restricted to mana (supernatural power 
without spirits). There is often a deep 
sense of fear, awe, and wonder in animism 
as well. The spirits and the gods may 
be unknown and powerful; men may hush 
their voices and tread softly as they pass 
where the spirits dwell. 


The Old Testament carries strong over- 
tones of this human response to the super- 


1Since that is the name given to it by 
Melanesians described by Bishop R. H. Cod- 
rington in The Melanesians: Studies in Their 
Anthropology and Folk-Lore (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1891; reprinted New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files, 1957). 

2 This was the theory of R. R. Marett, The 
Threshold of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 
1941). 
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natural. “The heavens declare the glory 
of God.” The Ark of the Covenant and 
the Holy of Holies are both awesomely 
sacred. But above all it is Yahweh him- 
self who is fearful and terrifying to the 
sinner, majestic and awesome to the faith- 
ful. 

The New Testament mutes the note of 
fear, but wonder and excitement are 
there, coming to a head perhaps in the 
theme of the early Christian witness: 
Jesus and the Resurrection, so constantly 
repeated through the Acts of the Apostles. 
It is this excitement born of wonder, of 
the sense of the unusual which is so char- 
actertistic of the emotional tone of the 
spread of the early church. People were 
genuinely thrilled by the miracles which 
they saw, and they stood in awe of the 
grace of God. 


A Sophisticated People 


One of the byproducts of the sophisti- 
cation of our modern Western culture has 
been the loss, for many of us, of the 
capacity of awe and wonder and of the 
thrill that goes with an appreciation of 
the awesome and wonderful. It is hard 
to be a twentieth-century intellectual, or 
just an ordinary twentieth-century edu- 
cated thinking person, and maintain a 
simple and contagious sense of wonder 
and excitement over the historical and 
contemporary acts of God. 

Our world is made of other stuff. We 
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have learned to analyze and dissect, to 
arrange and classify, until the universe is 
reduced to a hundred or so elements, and 
man to emotional reactions developed in 
infancy. We have forgotten the expres- 
sion of poetry and have substituted for 
it the leveling jargon of the laboratory 
and the scientific journal. Not that we do 
not become excited over our scientific dis- 
coveries, but we stand more in amazement 
at the process of discovery and invention 
itself than at the segment of the universe 
which is being newly understood. 

It is unfashionable for us to stand in 
awe of anything except the most recent, 
temporarily outstanding example of our 
inventiveness. We may thrill to what we 
have made and control, until it in turn 
is superseded by a newly exciting inven- 
tion of greater power or ingenuity, but 
to stand in awe of what we do not 
understand for some strange reason seems 
sentimental and naive. It seems like an 
admission that we are so backward and 
superstitious as not to realize that some 
day this, too, will be reduced to manage- 
able size when we have found the right 
combination of words to describe it. 

Not all of us have been infected with 
this characteristic of our culture. I have 
friends who talk unselfconsciously of the 
miracles of God's acts and of his grace, 
who reflect an unashamed wonder at 
him. I have other friends, also, if I may 
be permitted a judgment, who talk of 
these same phenomena, but self-conscious- 
ly and awkwardly. Their awe has been 
dampened by some of the prejudices of 
our times. 


Faith and Wonder 

This is not necessarily a question of 
faith and unbelief. Our trust is in God, 
and in his Son Jesus Christ. We are 


convinced that the death and resurrection 


of Jesus Christ is an historical fact which 
climaxes a long history of God’s redemp- 
tive activity in the world. We believe 
that: because of the incarnation of God 
in his Son we may know him, and be- 
cause we know him we have eternal 
life. But Christmas passes, and so does 
Easter, and we take them pretty much 
for granted. We have lost the power to 
wonder. We are adept in talking about 
religion,? but are embarrassed to be swept 
up in it. 

The younger churches reflect in part 
whatever predisposition to wonder which 
may be in the local culture, and in part 
the emotional tone of those who bring 
them the Christian gospel. In some cases 
an unusual missionary has taken the mes- 
sage of the gospel as genuine “good news,” 
with the freshness and excitement that 
good news brings, and sometimes that 
excitement has helped to kindle a corres- 
ponding excitement in a group of peopie 
in another society. 


I have sat in Meo services in Laos, a 
months after acceptance of the gospel 
began to spread rapidly through many 
villages of that tribe. There was a con- 
tagion, an excitement, a lift, a sense of 
victory and wonder which was thrilling. 
It also happens to be true that the Meo 
carry this same emotional tone in non- 
religious situations. Khmu? services in the 


3See the reference to meta-religion as op- 
posed to religion in Eugene A. Nida’s Mes- 
sage and Mission: The Communication of the 
Christian Faith (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1960), p. 19. Religion is the communicative 
act, unidirectional or multidirectional, between 
man and the supernatural. Meta-religion is the 
discussion of religion. It is communication 
about religion. See also Eugene A. Nida’s 
“Religion: Communication with the Super- 
natural,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, 
No. 3 (May-June 1960), pp. 97-112. 
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same country were almost invariably sub- 
dued, almost apathetic. 

It is not going to help for us to become 
gushy religious sentimentalists in 1960. 
But we do need a sense of awe, of 
wonder, of excitement stemming from 
our reconciliation to God, our relation- 
ship to his Son, and the daily miracle of 
our life in him. We need to be able to 
recognize the wonderful when it happens 
to us, and not hide behind the pseudo- 
sophistication which results from our in- 
security in not being able always to sort 


4 William A. Smalley, “The Gospel and the 
Culture of Laos,” PRacTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vel. 3, No. 3 (May-June 1956), pp. 47-57; 
reprinted in Supplement 1960, pp. 63-69. 


out the rational causes for our experiences, 

In this sense we are an emotionally 
underdeveloped people. Like some of the 
economically underdeveloped peoples of 
the world today, are we going to refuse 
some of the logical stimuli to growth be- 
cause they came from embarrassing sources 
from a group, say, which broke off from 
the mission church? Or from the insights 
and experience of the church in a dif- 
ferent social class? Or from our own 
inability to reduce God and his creation 
to a mathematical formula? Are we going 
to submit to the pressures of our culture 
toward blasé sophistication in our emo- 
tional response to God? If so, it seems 
to me that, indeed, the world is too much 
with us. 
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Anthropology in Paper-Backs — (6) Race 


Although the subject of race belongs 
under the heading of physical anthro- 
pology (treated in our last issue), there 
has been such a large number of paper- 
backs published on the general subject of 
the American Negro that we decided to 
treat the subject of race separately rather 
than to lengthen the previous section 
unduly. In addition, most of these volumes 
are not primarily devoted to the physical 
aspects of the subject but rather the 
socio-cultural. 

Race is that area of physical anthro- 
pology which crosses over into the domain 
of cultural anthropology primarily be- 
cause human beings are not always able 
to examine their own particular physical 
characteristics objectively, or compare the 
similarities and differences between groups 
without to some degree involving be- 
havioral and cultural characteristics as 
well. Thus, to the extent that we become 
able to distinguish between culture and 
heredity, we achieve the ability to sepa- 
rate behavioral and cultural character- 


Reviewed by JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 


istics out of a discussion of race. However, 
background, training, and emotional in- 
volvement, together with social circum- 
stance, never seem to allow the achieve- 
ment of a completely objective analysis. 
The confusion of culture and heredity 
by the majority of ordinary Westerners 
who discuss the problem is furthermore 
a rich breeding ground for unfounded 
prejudice. 

A result of this is that literature on 
race, if it is not devoted solely to the 
genetic mechanism of heredity, always 
must deal with social as well as racial 
problems. The anthropologist keeps hop- 
ing that the wide dissemination of ac- 
curate knowledge about race and culture 
will serve to correct major erroneous 
opinions flourishing in fear and ignorance. 
It is with this thought that the following 
literature is commended to the reader for 
as wide a distributions as he can make 
of it. In those areas where the tensions 
are grcatest, this literature will not reduce 
the heat, but it may add light. 


A. GENERAL; HEREDITY AND GENETICS 


The very best material on almost all 
aspects of the subject of race is avail- 
able in a set of booklets prepared for 
UNESCO, and obtainable from the Inter- 


national Documents Service.! The set 


1 Publishers’ symbols are in most cases those 
used in Paperbound Books in Print, R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Individual issues: $2.00 each; sub- 


consists of sixteen volumes, divided into 
three separate series. 

The series, “Race and Society,” includes 
two titles: Racial Equality and the Law: 
The Role of Law in the Reduction of 





scription to two semi-annual editions (winter 
and summer) $3.00; subscription to both 
winter and summer editions plus two interim 
editions (spring and fall) $5.00. Publishers 
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Discrimination in the United States, by 
Morroe Berger (1954, 50c); and Race 
and Class in Rural Brazil, by Charles 
Wagley ($1.25. Out of print except in 
Spanish edition). 

The series, “The Race Question and 
Modern Thought,” includes four titles, 
with more studies planned: The Catholic 
Church and the Race Question, by the 
Rev. Father Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. 
(1953, 40c); Jewish Thought as a Factor 
in Civilization, by Leon Roth (1954, 
40c); The Ecumencial Movement and the 
Race Question, by W. A. Visser t’Hooft 
(1954, 40c); and Buddhism and the 
Race Question, by G. P. Malalasekera 
and K. N. Jayatilleke (1958, 50c). 


The series, “The Race Question in 





referred to in this section of the bibliography 
are as follows: 

Anch: Anchor Books, Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Anv: Anvil Books, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 

Bal: Ballentine Books, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Bea: Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 
8, Mass. 

Cap: Capricorn Books, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Comp: Compass Books, The Viking Press, 
Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Dov: Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 

GB: Galaxy Books, Oxford University Press, 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

IDS: International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

NAL: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 
23, . Be 

Pen: Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper 
Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Rine: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Vin: Vintage Books, Inc., Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Modern Science,” is the oldest, and is 
more extensive than the others. It is also 
available in one hard-cover volume. The 
separate booklets of this series are as fol- 
lows: The Race Concept: Results of an 
Inquiry. Comments by many physical 
anthropologists and geneticists upon a 
“Statement on the Nature of Race and 
Race Differences” prepared in June 1951 
for UNESCO (1952, 85c); Race and 
Biology, by L. C. Dunn (1951, 30c) ; Race 
and Society, by K. L. Little (1952, 30c); 
Race and Culture, by Michel Leiris (1951, 
30c); Race and Psychology, by Otto 
Klineberg (1951, 30c); Race and History, 
by C. Levi-Strauss (1952, 30c); Race 
Mixture, by Harry L. Shapiro (1953, 
25c); Race Myths, by Juan Comas (1951, 
30c); The Roots of Prejudice, by Arnold 
Rose (1951, 30c); The Significance of 
Racial Differences, by G. M. Morant 
(1952, 30c); and The Jewish People: A 
Biological History, by Harry L. Shapiro 
(1960, 70c). The value of these booklets 
far outweighs their cost. It can be stated 
with no hesitation that they contain 
sound, scientific conclusions, and represent 
the consensus of anthropological opinion 
on race and the problems which are so 
widely associated with the ignorance of it. 


Race: Science and Politics, by Ruth 
Benedict. Revised edition including 
“The Races of Mankind” by Ruth 
Benedict and Gene Weltfish and a 
Foreword by Margaret Mead. Comp, 
1958 (1934),? $1.25. 


This classic refutation of the claims of 
racists provides an excellent history of 
racism and the facts of science and his- 


2 Dates in parentheses refer to the copyright 
date, or the original publication date of re- 
printed works wherever this is different from 
the paper-back printing. 
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tory which contradict it. It is one of the 
most important single volumes on the 
subject. The appended paper, “The Races 
of Mankind,” is a Public Affairs Pamphlet 
of October 25, 1943, which clearly and 
succinctly sets forth the ABC's of racial 
differences. A storm of controversy arose 
concerning its distribution to our armed 
forces when it was published. 


Heredity, Race, and Society, by L. C. 
Dunn, and Th. Dobzhansky. Third 


revised and enlarged edition, NAL, 

1957, 50c. 

This little volume has become a stand- 
ard introduction to the field of genetics 
and the nature of racial differences. 
Written by two of the world’s leading 
geneticists who have each contributed 
major textbook to the field, this elemen- 
tary work provides excellent reading for 
the layman or beginning student. 


B. THE NEGRO IN 


The Colour Problem: A Study of 
Racial Relations, by Anthony H. 
Richmond, Pen, 1955, 85c. 


“The so-called ‘colour problem’ in the 
world today resolves itself into one fun- 
damental question: How will the eco- 
nomically and politically dominant 700 
million people who call themselves ‘white’ 
respond to the pressing demands for 
advance from the 1700 millions who are 
called ‘coloured’?” (p. 11). We are, of 
course, seeing today just what form this 
response is taking, and how starkly the 
consequences reflect the particular his- 
tories of the various administrative and 
colonial philosophies which have been thus 
pressed upon for advancement. 


This is, essentially, a British study in- 
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The Genetical Theory of Natural Se- 
lection, by R. A. Fisher. Second 
revised edition, Dov, 1958, $1.85. 


Although the author's only preface is 
the original one of 1929, the book has 
been carefully re-written in many places. 
The importance of this work cannot be 
questioned. “The advent of evolutionary 
genetics” effectively began with this work 
by Fisher. “It was Fisher, and workers 
like Darlington, Mather, and Wright who 
showed that evolution could be compre- 
hended in strictly genetical terms.” 

The important distinction between na- 
tural selection and the concept of evolu- 
tion as a whole is crucial here. Too often 
the two are considered synonymous. How- 
ever, for some people with creationist 
pre-suppositions, the distinction must be 
made. Fisher was careful to make this 
distinction and emphasized its importance. 


THE NEW WORLD 


cluding chapters on “Political Back- 
ground,” “ ‘Apartheid’ and White Su- 
premacy in South Africa,” “Crisis in 
British Colonial Africa,” and “Race 
Relations in Britain.” It is included here 
for its chapter on the “Aftermath of 
Slavery in the West Indies,” which is a 
vital part of the history of the Negro 
in the New World. An_ excellent, 
thoughtful, and scholarly study. 


The American Slave Trade:...Its 
Origin, Growth, and Suppression, by 
John P. Spears. Abridged edition. 
Bal, 1960, 35c. 


An exciting and often horrifying his- 
tory of the slave trade before and after 


3Garn, S., ed., Readings on Race. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Thomas, 1960, p. 4. 
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it became illegal. It is written by an 
American naval historian whose scholarly 
research and thoroughness have produced 
an instructive and valuable study, “written 
almost wholly from public documents, 
biographies, stories of travellers, and other 
sources of original information.” We can 
well agree with the author in his observa- 
tion that “the facts form the most re- 
markable story known to the history of 
commercial enterprise.” 


The Slave States Before the Civil War, 
by Frederick Law Olmsted. Edited 
and with an introductory essay by 
Harvey Wish. Cap, 1959 (1861), 
$1.25. 


Professor Wish has assembled here a 
representative sampling from the trilogy 
The Cotton Kingdom published in two 
volumes in 1861, which was made up of 
Olmsted’s three earlier accounts: Journey 
to the Seaboard Slave States (1856), 
Journey Through Texas (1857), and A 
Journey in the Back Country (1860). 


Originally written as articles for the 
New York Times, Olmsted’s writings 
constitute an important, intimate, and 
authentic commentary on conditions and 
opinions in the South during those his- 
toric days. John Greenleaf Whittier said, 
“Olmsted has the rare faculty of seeing 
things as they are, undistorted and un- 
colored.” And James Russell Lowell said 
of his writings that there is “no more 
important contribution to contemporary 
American history.” 


Many parallels, both of episode and 
sentiment, can be seen between the South 
of that day and that of today. Professor 
Wish and Putnam are to be congratulated 
on providing Olmsted’s writings for us 
in such compact, well balanced, and at- 
tractive form. 
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The Negro Question:... Civil Rights 
in the South, by George W. Cable. 
Edited and with an Introduction by 
Arlin Turner. Anch, 1958 (1875- 
1890), 95c. 


Paragraph after paragraph, if not 
whole sections of these essays on racial 
equality, desegregation of schools, color 
lines, and Negro rights, sound as though 
they were taken from writings of 
desegregation and civil rights opinions of 
today. 

Cable was a remarkably perceptive man 
and was one of those lecturers and 
writers who was about sixty years ahead 
of his times. This is “must” reading for 
anyone wishing simultaneously to dig back 
into and keep abreast of the arguments 
for extending full civil rights to the 
American Negro in church, school, and 
society at large. 


The Strange Career of Jim Crow, 
by C. Vann Woodward. New and 
revised edition, GB, 1957, $1.50. 


Here is another important history of 
the sentiment and conditions surrounding 
the Negro in the South since the Civil 
War. Particularly dealing with the inter- 
play between legislation and custom, 
Woodward provides a really fascinating 
and thorough account of the fluctuating 
attempts to keep the races apart, with 
a revealing analysis of their correlations 
with changes in Negro status. Good paper 
and large print add materially to the at- 
tractiveness of this well-written history 
of racial segregation. 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town, 
by John Dollard. Anch, 1957 (1937), 
$1.25. The Mind of the South, by 
W. J. Cash. Vin, 1960 (1941), $1.45. 


These two books have already become, 
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in a certain sense, classic studies of the 
South of this generation. Both .are: socio- 
psychological in approach, and each 
carries its own impact for the general 
understanding of Negro-White relations. 

Caste and Class is somewhat more the 
sociological community study, somewhat 
more preoccupied with method, but none 
the less revealing and valuable for general 
application to a wider segment of society. 

One of the recurring themes through- 
out most of this literature is the recogni- 
tion of the continuity of the idealogical 
system of today’s segregation with that 
of the South before the Civil War. 
Emancipation is recognized as having 
changed the form of things but the new 
forms are seen as molded by the same 
idealogical system ever since. In the words 
of Dollard’s 1957 Preface, 


Emancipation made a caste out of 
Negroes, reduced some handicaps but 
maintained many of their crippling 
disabilities. The greatest gains of 
Emancipation were that it gave the 
Negroes freedom to move, and en- 
abled them to organize the funda- 
mental unit of the family along 
conventional lines.... The fact of 
caste, however, is not in doubt and 
the caste system would relegate the 
Negro forever to an inferior position 
in the society. It is the caste device 
for placing Negroes which must be 
abandoned. 
Cash also traces the present mind to the 
past: 

The South, one might say, is a tree 
with many age rings, with its limbs 
and trunk bent and twisted by all 
the winds of the years, but with its 
tap root in the old South.... The 
mind of the section, that is, is con- 
tinuous with the past. 


While Dollard is concerned with the 


psycho-social structural manifestations, 
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Cash aims at isolating the ideological 
system of which they are the reflection. 
“It is easy,” he states, “to trace through- 
out the region a fairly definite mental 
pattern, associated with a fairly definite 
social pattern.” 


Representative of the “personality and 
culture” emphasis in the social sciences, 
Dollard’s study reveals the effects of 
patterns of segregation upon the Negro, 
and thus, with the Cash volume, con- 
stitutes pertinent background reading on 
the scientific justification for the Supreme 
Court’s decision against segregated schools. 

The Mind of the South is social history 
and analysis of white problems as well as 
the “Negro problem.” In Knopf’s easy- 
reading print and flexible binding, it is 
a pleasure to handle. Cash is both pro- 
found and persuasive. Time commented, 
“Anything written about the South hence- 
forth must start where he leaves off.” 


The Deep South Says “Never,” by 


John Bartlow Martin, Bal, 
35c. 


If you have high blood pressure, don’t 
read this book. If you are an anti-segrega- 
tionist you will fume at the injustices of 
economic and social pressures against 
Negroes who admit their interest in reg- 
istration for voting or in desegregation. 
If you are a segregationist, you will no 
doubt have the same reaction toward the 
author’s reporting as he puts the finger 
of evidence so indelicately upon the ex- 
tremes to which some Southern whites 
have resorted in frantic defense of a 
mistaken racial philosophy. 

Originally prepared for a series in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Martin here pre- 
sents more than twice the material pub- 
lished in that series. The developments 
since the desegregation ruling of the 


1957, 
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Supreme Court are recounted, and the 
focus is upon the individuals and or- 
ganizations which say “no.” 


Neither Black Nor White, by Wilma 


Dykeman and James Stokeley. Rine, 
1958, $1.95. 


In fascinating and highly documented 
style the authors of this work present a 
deeply moving account of their conversa- 
tions with many people in today’s South. 
Reminiscent of the F. L. Olmsted reports, 
Neither Black Nor White reflects sensitive 
observation, intimate experience, and 
thereby a high degree of authenticity on 
the thoughts, opinions, and expression of 
sentiments of those involved in the idea- 
logical and civil conflict characteristic of 
a bi-racial culture. 

This study won the 1958 Hillman 
Award for the “Best Book in the Field 
of Race Relations, Civil Rights, or 
World Peace.” 


The Myth of the Negro Past, by M. J. 
Herskovits. Bea, 1958, $2.25. The 
Negro in the United States: A Brief 
History, by R. W. Logan. Anv, 
1957, $1.25. 


These two volumes, reviewed in a 
previous section of this series (PA Vol. 
7, No. 3, May-June 1960, p. 137), are 
listed here simply to make the listing 
under this category as complete as pos- 


sible to date. 


The Negro in America, by Arnold 
Rose. Bea, 1956 (1944, 1948), $1.65. 
The Negro in American Culture, by 
Margaret Just Butcher. Based on 
materials left by Alain Locke. NAL, 
1956, 50c. 


Dr. Alain Leroy Locke, formerly pro- 
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fessor of philosophy at Howard Uni- 
versity, was the first Negro Rhodes 
Scholar. He was noted for interest in 
culture contact (Where Peoples Meet, 
with B. J. Stern), and particularly for 
his many writings on the contributions 
of Negroes to American culture, the 
compilation and completion of which was 
to have been a book, The Negro in Amer- 
ican Culture, which he was preparing 
for Alfred A. Knopf at his death. Mrs. 
Butcher, colleague and long-time friend, 
has written the book, at his request, based 
largely upon his notes and manuscripts. 

The areas of culture discussed include 
music, dance, folklore, poetry, fiction, 
drama, art, as well as an analysis of the 
impact of the Negro contribution to 
American culture and society in general. 

This study should go a long way to 
ward stilling the charges still circulated 
widely by the white Citizens’ Councils 
in the South that the black race and 
mulattoes can never develop a high degree 
of culture and civilization because of 
inherent inferiority. 


Arnold Rose was one of Gunnar 
Myrdal’s original collaborators in the 
gigantic project that resulted in Myrdal’s 
classic two-volume study, An American 
Dilemma. The Negro in America is the 
condensed version of that work and 
carries a Foreword by Myrdal himself. 
Rose’s 1956 Introduction to the Beacon 
edition gives a valuable appraisal and an 
up-to-date commentary on the subject as 
a whole. 

The present volume makes much more 
readily accessible to the general reader 
and college student this classic study, the 
findings of which figured so prominently 
in the scientific rationale for the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation ruling of 1954. 
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An Introduction to the Science of Mis- 
sions, by J. H. Bavinck. Translated 
by David Hugh Freeman. Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Company. 1960. 
323 pp. $4.95. 

Reviewed by 
WILBUR AULIE 

Now more than ever the problems of 
a “point of contact” and of the incorpora- 
tion of features of native culture into a 
new Christian church are engaging the 
attention of missionaries and others. Ba- 
vinck deals at length with these and other 
problems that are of concern to the 
missionary. 

Dr. Bavinck studied at the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam and at the Univer- 
sities of Giessen and Erlangen. Going to 
Sumatra as a pastor in 1921, he later 
served as a missionary in Java. He has 
taught at Djoka Theological Seminary 
and at Kampen Theological Seminary. 
He is now Professor of Practical Theol- 
ogy at the Free University of Amsterdam. 
This book is a translation of a work 
that first appeared in Dutch in 1954. 

In the section on the missionary ap- 
proach the author devotes some 70 pages 
to such problems as that of a “point of 
contact.” Shall the missionary seek a point 
of contact from within the faith of the 
people, using their ideas of the world 
and following up traces or suggestions of 
evangelical truth? Bavinck thinks not. 
“Concepts such as sin, grace, redemption, 
prayer, sacrifice, which we encounter in 
other religions, all have a different con- 
tent than in the Bible. Superficial study 





Mr. Wilbur Aulie is with the Wycliffe 
Bible Translators as a missionary lin- 
guist in Mexico. He is a co-translator of 
the Chol New Testament. 
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leads to the notion of striking similarities; 
deeper reflection points out that a great 
dissimilarity is hidden in such similarities” 
(228). He does, however, recognize the 
advantage of confronting a pagan people 
from within their faith. He points out 
that the missionary must in fact use their 
terms for God, sin, and grace, terms 
which have been corrupted by the pagan 
culture. He does not think such elements 
can properly be called a “point of con- 
tact,” however, since there is no intention 
to adopt an element of pagan thought 
with approval (138). He makes a dis- 
tinction between a “point of attack” and 
a “point of contact” (140). 


In the section on the aim of missions 
there is a stimulating discussion of the 
relation of the new Christian community 
to the tribal bond. The author believes 
such a bond is indispensable as a restrain- 
ing moral support in the early stages of 
a church and that missionary work must 
be done with great care so that tradi- 
tional relationships are not too quickly 
dissolved. But he also believes that “a 
new basis must be created on which a 
new society can take root.... The church 
ought not to become a people’s church, 
or a folk’s church by replacing the tribal 
relationship in its sacral, religious sense. 
And it also not advisable for the tribal 
chieftain immediately to become the pas- 
tor, and for the tribal elders immediately 
to become the elders of the church. Any- 
thing which suggests in any way that the 
church replaces the tribe carries with it 
great dangers. The church is alien to 
the world; it cannot identify itself with 
any political or social entity” (164). At 
the same time Bavinck sees the importance 
of a new church not so isolating itself as 
to be unable to reach the people. He views 
the church as something of a paradox, a 
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“holy nation,” separated from the world, 
and yet at the same time so living as 
to “show forth the praises of him who 
has called you out of darkness into his 
marvelous light” (166). 

There is a helpful treatment of prob- 
lems created by the presence of Christians 
of different races or cultures in one area, 
of the pressures for Westernization and 
nationalism, of pagan marriage, of the 
relation of discipline to the conscience of 
the congregation, of agriculture where it 
is tied up with religious feasts and myths, 
and of the extent to which new churches 
ought to adapt worship services to their 
own culture and art without losing their 
Christian character. Bavinck points out 
that Roman Catholics have sometimes 
gone so far in this direction that their 
liturgy resembles the magic of paganism 
(189). 

This work makes available to English- 
speaking readers a wealth of material 
drawn from continental sources. There 
are only a few references to English and 
American works on missions and anthro- 
pology. For those who have a command 
of German or Dutch the notes open up 
a rich background in the history and 
problems of missions. This is a book for 
one who wants a theologically oriented 
treatment of questions facing missionaries. 
It is also for one who wants a warm and 
inspiring presentation of the basis, ap- 
proach and aim of missionary work. 


Health in the Mexican-American Cul- 
ture: A Community Study, by Mar- 
garet Clark. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: The University of California 
Press, 1959. 253 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by 
WALTER P. ZENNER 
The study of health and disease in a 
cross-cultural context is playing an in- 
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creasingly important role in cultural an 
thropology. This is.one area in which 
anthropologists can make a contribution 
to. public health endeavors. Furthermore, 
life crises, such as birth and critical 
diseases are crucial in revealing the ideo- 
logical underpinnings of a culture. Mar 
garet Clark’s study of Sal si Puedes, 
California, focuses upon the decision-mak- 
ing mechanisms of Mexican Californians 
in matters of health and relates these to 
the socio-cultural context in which they 
find themselves. It is a work which is 
definitely applied anthropology; its con- 
clusions are a set of recommendations 
to medical doctors and health workers 
in the area. 

Through the use of case histories and 
statistical data, Dr. Clark illustrates the 
predicament of Mexican-Americans when 
they are confronted with Anglo-American 
educational and medical institutions. The 
breakdown of communication is a theme 
which runs through this volume, dealing 
with an important acculturation problem. 
The interaction situation is explained 
through a comparison of Mexican and 
American cultures, the history of the 
Mexican-Americans who live in Sal si 
Puedes, their social and economic status, 
and their personal background. This work 
will be quite useful to a worker in a 
Mexican-American context. However, a 
person who wishes to utilize Clark's study 
for comparative purposes should take into 
account some special features of the Mex- 
ican-American situation and might be 
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advised to tréat other aspects of the book 
with care, ‘a 

A very specialized fact about the Mex- 
ican-Americans of Sal si Puedes. is that 
many of them are or have been migratory 
agricultural ‘workers. The importance of 
this background cannot be overstressed, 
for it affects their entire interaction with 
Anglo society. The quite important school 
relationship in modern culture is changed 
when children are forced to work during 
the harvest season and be on the move. 
This is entirely different from the seden- 
tary urban acculturation of many slum 
children, for instance. 


The almost latent role of witchcraft. in 
Sal si Puedes. culture is most interesting 
for cross-cultural studies and.might well 
be the subject. of further investigation. 
We may well ask why certain commu- 
nities are obsessed with witches, while 
others ignore withcraft. It might be asked 
if this attitude towards sorcery may be 
related to secularization within the com- 
munity. 


The treatment of Anglo culture is not 
completely adequate. In the first place, 
the Anglos are treated as a unit, although 
Clark reports that the Anglo community 
includes persons of Italian, Portuguese, 
and Puerto Rican descent. We are also 
told of Oriental herbalists who provide 
curing herbs to the Mexicans. Except for 
some brief remarks comparing Italian and 
Mexican acculturation, we are provided 
with little information about the recogni- 
tion of ethnic differences in the San Jose 
area. We may ask what are the ethnic 
origins of the medical doctors or of the 
chiropractors. Perhaps chiropractors, un- 
like ‘scientific’ practitioners, have an 
ethnic origin more compatible with Mex- 
ican-American culture. 


Clark has some very good insights into 
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the Anglo physician-patient relationship 
and into the authoritarian role exercised 
by the modern medical doctor. She makes 
good use of Parsons and others who have 
examined the sociology of the medical 
profession. However, the reviewer was 
left with the impression that the decision- 
making of the Anglo-American family at 
a time of a health crisis was not sub- 
jected to the same empirical scrutiny used 
in examining Mexican-American cases. 
Perhaps we tend to take our own culture 
too much for granted. 

In any case, Margaret Clark’s book is 
worth the attention of anyone concerned 
with Mexican-American cultural relations 
and with problems of the cross-cultural 
application of medicine. 


A Punjabi Village in Pakistan, by 
Zekiye Eglar. New York: The Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1960. 240 
pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by 
HUBERT REYNHOUT, JR. 


Zekiye Eglar’s book describes a part of 
the life of the village Mohla and its 
neighbors of Gujrat district, West Pa- 
kistan. The author, a Turkish lady with 
a Western academic background in an- 
thropological studies, did field work in 
this area for five years, 1949-1955, and 
this is the result of that research. 

- The main thrust of the book is in the 
description of what is described as “the 
principal means of integration in this 
society . . . vartan bhanji, a complex 
mechanism for the exchange of gifts and 
services.” The term vartan bhanji means 
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literally, “dealing in sweets,” and covers 
a whole gamut of exchanges between rela- 
tives and friends, of both material goods 
and favors or services, which are to be 
kept in a state of respectable reciprocity. 
According to Dr. Eglar: “For families, 
particularly for the women, vartan bhanji 
is like an exciting game which people play 
with absorbing interest and zeal. They can 
conduct exchange on any scale by ex- 
panding the circle of people with whom 
they deal, but they must be careful to 
maintain the pace, for everything must 
be reciprocated and the dealings should 
be carried on at a level appropriate to 
one’s status. The gain in this game is 
izzet, prestige.” It sounds much like an 
American family deciding on Christmas 
gifts for relatives and friends, on the 
basis of what has previously been ex- 
changed, or what may be expected in 
return, only on a larger scale. 

The implications for conversion of this 
sort of cultural relationship and commu- 
nication are also important and not to 
be neglected. Though no such conversions 
are mentioned in this book, conversion 
to the Christian faith and life might be 
expected to radically affect this form of 
social contact. Perhaps a Christian Pa- 
kistani would be immediately alienated 
and isolated from his family and friends. 
However, if the vartan bhanji institution 
functions or can function outside of reli- 
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gious institutions, then a Christian convert 
should continue to practice, derive all the 
prestige he may from it, and use it as a 
bridge for the gospel. It would be interest- 
ing to know what actually happens when 
a Muslim, accustomed to vartan bhanji, 
becomes a Christian. 

In spite of the meticulous detail in 
which the social structure and cultural 
traits of these villagers is presented, the 
author’s style is stilted and sometimes 
dull. The people described appear’ and 
behave like puppets instead of real live 
people. 

One is introduced here to certain vital 
and perhaps fundamental customs, but 
others seem conspicuously omitted. Per- 
haps because the author is herself a Mus 
lim, and therefore unimpressed by their 
religious mores and modes, the Islamic 
features of this community are barely 
mentioned. One is hardly made aware of 
and Muslim interests and activities, which 
we may well believe maintain a govern: 
ing control over life. 

Neverless, many “foreigners” who take 
up residence in West Pakistan — mission- 
aries, for example — could easily overlook 
this system of gift and service exchange, 
and remain unhappily ignorant of such 
an important phase of Pakistani life. To 
those who would like to be more fully 
informed, therefore, this bock many prove 
a real help. 





